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CHAPTER I 


Réunion—Its position—Characteristics of the scenery—Geo- 
logical divisions—Climate—-Population—'The Creoles 
Government—Means of communication—Outline of its 
history—The Crédit Agricole failure—Present state of the 
colony. 


To the majority of Englishmen Réunion is so 
little known, even by name, that a few introdue- 
tory remarks may not be wholly superfluous. 
The ordinary atlas is content to mark its position 
merely by a dot, and it is called sometimes by 
one name, sometimes by another. And yet this 
despised island has been termed one of the most 
remarkable in the world, and that by no less an 
authority than Bory de St. Vincent.! It contains 
scenery of the wildest and most magnificent 


' Voyage dans les quatre principales tles des mers dA frique, 
vol. i, p. 242, 
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character. For five years it belonged to the 
English, and the monuments of their occupation 
remain to this day. It is resorted to by large 
numbers of British subjects from our own neigh- 
bouring island of Mauritius in search of health, 
and its importance in this respect can hardly be 
over-estimated. To almost every class it offers 
some special attraction: to the strong and active, 
vast mountain heights and a keen, bracing 
atmosphere; to the invalid, restored health and 
strength in its mineral springs and pure breezes. 
To the man of science it offers a voleano in full 
working order; to the painter, wonderful atmo- 
spheric effects and ever-changing glories; while 
the coy muse has been wooed not unsuccessfully 
beneath the rocky heights of the Salazes. And 
yet the island is comparatively ‘unknown, un- 
noticed;’ not one traveller in a hundred has 
heard its name, not one in a thousand has 
roamed among its wild ravines or climbed. its 
mountains. 

In the course of its history the island has had 
several names. Its present title is in full L’lle 
de la Réunion, called for brevity Réunion. Its 
older name of Bourbon has by no means died out, 
and the people are known as Bourbonnais. It 
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is an island in the Indian Ocean, situated 80 
mailes south-west of Mauritius, and nearly 400 
miles east of Madagascar, and just within the 
Tropic of Capricorn. In shape it is an irregular 
oval, and has an area of rather more than 900 
square miles, 

To say that Réunion is mountainous conveys 
no adequate impression of its real nature. It is a 
mass of mountains, broken up by innumerable 
ravines. With ‘the exception of a narrow belt of 
land round the coast, and the elevated plateaux 
in the interior, there is hardly a square mile of 
level land in the island. The highest point is 
the Piton des Neiges, 10,069 feet, and several 
Mountains attain an elevation of over 8,000 feet. 
For its size Réunion has almost, if not quite, the 
highest mountain in the world. 

Geologically the island is divided into two 
formations, the old and the new. Both are 
entirely volcanic. The new formation contains 
the present active voleano, which is situated 
in the south-east part of the island. The old 
formation contains the three huge cirques or 
craters of Salazie, Cilaos, and Mafate. The 
Salazes, the highest range of mountains, of 
which the Piton des Neiges forms a part, are in 

BQ 
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this portion of the island, which is separated from 
the new formation by the elevated plateau called 
the Plaine des Cafres. 

The climate of the coast district of Réunion 
has of late years undergone a change for the 
worse, and its former reputation for healthiness 
must now be considered as at an end. In the 
mountains it is extremely healthy, but on the 
coast malarial fevers abound. A particularly 
virulent form of fever occurs, known as the accés 
jaune, which generally proves fatal in a few 
hours. 

The causes of this unfortunate change are 
difficult to trace. ‘'he people themselves attri- 
bute it to the great influx of Indian coolies at the 
time when Indian immigration was in full swing. 
This may, to some extent, be true, and no doubt 
the crowding together of a large number of these 
coolies, and the neglect of sanitary precautions, 
had a good deal to do with it. But there are two 
other circumstances which seem to me to be 
largely responsible. The first is the reckless 
clearing of the forests, the second is the entire 
absence in every town of any drainage system. 
The authorities have at last seen the evil conse- 
quences of wholesale clearing, and efforts are 
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being made to check the destruction of the 
forests. As to the want of proper drainage 
nothing is being done, and the naturally filthy 
habits of the people do not encourage one to look 
for much improvement in that direction. 
Speaking generally, the climate on the coast 
is hot and unhealthy ; in the mountains it is cool 
and healthy, and well adapted for European 
constitutions. The highest temperature recorded 
at St. Denis is 97° Fahr., and there the ther- 
mometer seldom, if ever, falls below 50° Fahr, 
The mean temperature of this part of the coast is 
77° Fahr. At Hell-Bourg it is practically 10° 
lower, while at Cilaos it is still cooler, and slight 
frosts occur nightly during the winter months. 
Snow is rare, but it fell twice on the higher 
mountains while I was in Réunion. The rain- 
fall varies greatly. The prevailing wind is south- 
east, and on the windward side of the island the 
rainfall is naturally much the heaviest, and in 
places showers occur daily. On the leeward side 
the rainfall is scanty. The annual rainfall of the 
windward side is stated to be 160 inches, that of 
the leeward 30 inches. In the mountains it is 
much more, but no reliable records have been 
kept. There are two seasons: the winter, which 
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is the fair weather time, lasts from May to 
November; the summer, the season of rains and 
hurricanes, from December to April. 

Réunion really offers a choice of climates 
suited to all constitutions. Part of the coast is 
hot and damp, part is hot and dry. The district 
of Salazie is cool and damp, that of Cilaos is cool 
and dry. Natives and strangers alike have only 
to decide what climate they want; there is 
large variety to select from. : 

These varying conditions of climate enable 
vegetable productions of all kinds to be grown. 
Sugar, coffee, and vanilla, and all tropical fruits, 
flourish in the warm parts, while maize, beans, 
and potatoes do well in the temperate regions. 
Tobacco is also cultivated, but not to any large 
extent, and it is of inferior quality. 

The population is about 170,000; of these 
120,000 are Creoles and 20,000 Indians; the re- 
mainder is composed of Africans, Malegaches, 
and Chinese. 

It is rather a difficult task to do justice to the 
character of the average Creole. He is a curious 
mixture of civilization and savagery, possessing 
undoubted virtues and no less obvious vices. In 
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note may be given to a Creole to change, and he 
will do it faithfully; but entrust him with the 
care of a bottle of rum, and he yields to the 
temptation. Rum is the chief failing of the 
Creole. When he has no money he will work till 
he has earned enough to indulge in his favourite 
drink. He is a thorough spendthrift in that way. 
Ihave paid a Creole sixty francs—a large sum in 
Réunion—on a Friday; within a week he has 
come to borrow five francs. In the art of lying 
the Creole is an adept. Even the Oriental, the 
typical liar of the world, must give place to the 
superior talents of the Réunion Creole. 

The powers of endurance displayed by Creoles 
are often remarkable. I have known them come 
all the way from Cilaos to Hell-Bourg to sell a 
few peas, and they will frequently carry fish to 
Hell-Bourg from St. Rose. The following story 
was told me on excellent authority, and it shows 
what a Creole can do when he makes up his 
mind. 

A family staying at Cilaos had among their 
baggage a Saratoga trunk. As they were going 
from Cilaos to Hell-Bourg over the mountain, 
they determined to send this weighty article to 
St. Louis and round by rail to St. André, whence 
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it could be carted up to Hell-Bourg. They en- 
gaged a Creole to carry it to St. Louis, and went 
themselves to Hell-Bourg. A few days after their 
arrival there the Creole walked up to the house 
carrying the trunk. He had, it appeared, started 
for St. Louis, when the idea struck him that he 
might as well carry the thing all the way to Hell- 
Bourg himself. He accordingly did so, and a 
most wonderful feat it was. 

Any spasmodic labour, however hard, the 
Creoles will perform; but regular work is dis- 
tasteful to them, and they seem quite incapable 
of sticking to it. But with all their faults they 
are good fellows at bottom. My guides I know 
were, and I should never wish for a more cheerful 
and willing set of men than those who went with 
me in my expeditions. 

Réunion is a French colony, and is under the 
administration of a Governor who is nominated 
from France. He is assisted in the government 
by the Conseil Privé, which is controlled by the 
Conseil Général, an assembly of twenty-four mem- 
bers elected by the various communes. Next to 
the Governor come the Directeur de l’Intériewr, 
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Général, who deals with the judicial business. 
Then come the various heads of departments, all 
of whom, as well as the Directeur de l'Intérieur 
and the Procureur Général, are nominated from 
France. The colony sends two deputies to the 
Lower Chamber in Paris, and one to the Upper 
Chamber. 

There is a railway round the greater part of 
the coast, but it does not penetrate into the 
interior. A good road runs entirely round the 
coast, another crosses the island from St. Benoit 
to St. Pierre, while a third runs up the gorge of 
the Riviére du Mat to Hell-Bourg! There are 
also some minor roads. 

Communication with the outside world is 
maintained by the steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes Company, which carry the mails. 
The steamers of the Havraise Péninsulaire line 
also call at regular intervals, as well as those of 
the Mauritius and Bombay Steamship Company. 
British India steamers call occasionally, There 
are also several small vessels, mostly sailing ships, 
engaged in trade between Réunion, Mauritius, and 
Madagascar. 

The statement that to Don Pedro de Masca- 
rhenas, the famous Portuguese Admiral, belongs 
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the honour of having discovered the group of 
islands which bears his name has, I think, never 
been called in question. At the same time there 
is no doubt that the existence of these islands, of 
which Réunion is the largest,’ was already known 
to the Arabs. On one of their charts, reproduced 
by Ruysch in 1508, Réunion figures as Maroabyn 
or Margabin. This, however, is no proof that it 
was at that time known to European navigators, 
But if the name of the discoverer has remained 
unchallenged, the date of the discovery has proved 
a fertile subject for controversy. It has been as- 
signed to various years of the period from 1506 
to 1554. M. Guét, in his work ‘Les Origines 
de I'lle Bourbon,’ argues strongly in favour of 
1528, and states the day to have been February 9. 
The Portuguese seem to have made no use of their 
discovery, and either by accident or design 
suffered the fact to grow forgotten. During the 
remaining years of the sixteenth century the 
vaguest ideas prevailed as to the number and 
relative positions of these islands, while the belief 
in the existence of that purely mythical island, 


' The other Mascarene islands are Mauritius and Rodrigues, 
both British colonies. Rodrigues, a small and unimportant island 
is situated 359 miles to the east of Mauritius, 
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Joan de Lisboa, supposed to lie to the south of 
Réunion, lingered till 1799. 

It is not till 1613 that any mention is made 
of Réunion. In that year an English ship, the 
‘Pearl,’ touched there and gave the island the 
name of the English Forest.! In 1638 the ‘St. 
Alexis,’ belonging to a French company formed 
with the object of trading to those parts, arrived 
at Réunion, which was then uninhabited. In 
1642 another company was formed, and in that 
year the ‘St. Louis’ called there. Pronis was 
on board, voyaging to Madagascar to establish a 
trading station for the company. Ia’ 1646 he was 
imprisoned at Fort Dauphin, but soon regained 
his liberty and banished twelve of those who had 
conspired against him to Réunion. They were 
brought back in 1649 by Flacourt, at that time in 
command at Fort Dauphin, and to him they 
furnished a description of the island. Masca- 
thenas had left some goats and pigs, and these had 
increased to a great number. There were many 
land-tortoises and turtle, the rivers swarmed with 
fish, the climate was good, there were no snakes, 
no mosquitoes. ‘With good reason,’ writes 
Flacourt, ‘did they speak of it as an earthly para- 

' Grant’s History of Mauritius, i. 164 n. 
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dise.’ In October of the same year Flacourt 
sent to take formal possession of the island, which 
he called Bourbon, ‘because no other name 
might so well express its goodness and fertility,’ 

In 1654 a batch of thirteen colonists, of whom 
seven were French and the rest Malegaches, 
crossed from Madagascar and settled near St. 
Paul, where they remained three years and eight 
months. At the end of that time an English ship 
touched there, told them that Fort Dauphin had 
been abandoned, and offered to take them to 
India. It would seem that the colonists had re- 
ceived no news since their departure from Mada- 
gascar, for they believed this statement, which 
was entirely false, and embarked in June 1658, 
On their arrival in India they had to give the 
Malegaches to the chief of the district, while the 
French themselves, in order to avoid starvation, 
were forced to become soldiers. 

Meanwhile Flacourt had returned to France. 
In 1660 he set out with colonists for Bourbon. 
On the way they were attacked by pirates, their 
ship caught fire and sank, and all on board 
perished. 

The formation in 1664 of the French East 
India Company introduces us to a new period in 
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the history of the island. The value of Bourbon 
as a sanatorium and a place where ships could 
obtain fresh provisions was immediately recog- 
nised. ‘T'wenty colonists under the command of 
Regnault were landed at St. Paul in July 1665. 
Other settlements on the coast soon followed, and 
four years later St. Denis, the present capital, was 
founded. The year 1665, therefore, is the date of 
the first permanent occupation of Bourbon by the 
French. ‘ 

The new arrivals, however, did not find the 
island uninhabited. Two of their own nation 
were living there, and the name of one at least 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. ‘Louis 
Payen,’ says M. Guét, ‘was the first to introduce 
the fair sex into the island.’ He had left Fort 
Dauphin three years before in company with 
another Frenchman and ten Malegaches, three 
of whom were women. 

In 1671, De la Haye, Viceroy of India, visited 
the island, drew up a rather stringent code of 
rules to be observed by the inhabitants, and traced 
on a stone a plan of a fort which was to be 
constructed. Many years afterwards this stone 
proved a veritable rock of offence to Hubert de 
Lisle. who was Governor fram 128%9 +t. 1292 
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With a view to its preservation this relic of the 
early days of the colony had been built into the 
wall of Government House. De Lisle, seandalised 
at the fleurs-de-lis on the stone, and not daring, 
by reason of its historical character, to destroy it, 
had it ingeniously concealed behind a mirror.! 
The stone is still, I believe, at St. Denis, but no 
longer hidden. 

In 1672 the population was increased by a 
number of refugees from Fort Dauphin, who 
escaped when that place was sacked by the 
natives, 

Until 1689 the affairs of the island had been 
administered by agents of the company ; but in that 
year Vauboulon was appointed Governor. ‘The 
following year, as the result of a plot, he was 
deposed and put in prison, where he was found 
dead on August 18, 1692. 

During the period from 1715 to 1720 began 
the cultivation of coffee at Bourbon, which soon 
developed into a: profitable trade. Slaves were 
introduced from Madagascar and Africa to work 
the estates, and under the successive administra. 
tions of two of its most able and judicious 
Governors, Dumas and Labourdonnais, the 


" Pajot, Simples Renseignements sur I’ Ile Bourbon, p. 13. 
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wealth and prosperity of the colony increased 
greatly. In 1738 the seat of the Government was, 
removed from St. Paul to St. Denis. On 
September 25, 1792, the Republic was pro- 
claimed, and in 1793 the name of the island was 
changed to Réunion. In 1806 its name was 
again changed, this time to Ile Bonaparte. 

During the years 1806 and 1807 a succession 
of hurricanes destroyed the coffee plantations. 
It was then thaf the cultivation of sugar began, 
at first on a small scale, but rapidly increasing 
till it became, as it continues to be, the staple 
crop of the island. 

In the warlike times that now ensued 
Réunion obtained notoriety as the resort of 
privateers and French cruisers, which preyed on 
vessels bound to and from India. The capture of 
the island was accordingly determined on by the 
English. 

On August 16, 1809, a force landed at St. Rose 
and blew up the powder magazine, but eventually 
was obliged to retire to the ships. On Septem- 
ber 21 of the same year a detachment of soldiers 
landed at the Pointe des Galets. They advanced 
on St. Paul and burned the warehouses, but, as in 
the case of the previous attack, did not reduce tha 
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island to submission. On July 9, 1810, troops 
were landed both to the east and west of St. 
Denis, and, advancing on the town from both 
directions, took it after a slight resistance. 
A capitulation was signed, and the island passed 
into the hands of the English. In the same year 
the Isle of France (Mauritius) was captured by an 
English force. 

In 1815 Mauritius was retained by the 
English while Réunion was given back to the 
French. No satisfactory reasons have, I believe, 
been adduced for this step. Vague traditions 
still linger of ministerial uncertainty as to the 
whereabouts of Réunion and ignorance of its 
value. How far such deficiency in geographical 
knowledge is responsible it is impossible to say ; 
but, taking into consideration the relative posi- 
tions of Réunion and Mauritius, and the im- 
portant fact that each island is, as it were, the 
complement of the other, the one abounding in 
that which is lacking to her neighbour, it may, 
I think, be safely affirmed that the course of 
procedure with regard to the two islands was a 
mistake, They should have been treated as a 
whole ; both should have been retained or both 
given back; that power which held one should 
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On its cession the island reassumed its old name 
of Bourbon, which in 1848 was finally changed to 
Réunion. In this latter year slavery was abolished 
in the colony. Since then the history of the island 
has been uneventful, save for those local decrees 
and undertakings which, although of great interest 
and importance to the colonists themselves, do 
not in any way concern the outside world. But 
during these years the prosperity of Réunion had 
begun to decline. ” Matters got worse and worse, 
and a crisis was reached in 1892, when the Crédit 
Agricole failed. 

During the first years of its existence this bank 
had been ably administered. The success at- 
tendant on its operations, and the confidence 
teposed in it, led to rash speculation, and the 
capital of the bank was employed in buying 
and working sugar and tapioca estates. Getting 
gradually into difficulties, it was supported to the 
extent of nearly six million francs by pressure 
brought to bear on the Banque de la Réunion, 
@ semi-government bank of issue. In 1892 
the inevitable crash came, and a large number of 
persons were absolutely ruined. In many ways 
the closing of this bank has been a decided loss 
to the colony. It was the only banking establish- 
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ment which was worked on anything like sound 
banking principles. Since its failure there has 
been, properly speaking, no bank in the colony, 
and credit facilities even on good security have 
been very hard to obtain. 

The present condition of Réunion is, indeed, 
very unsatisfactory. Absentee landlords, and 
money spent in Paris that should go to benefit 
the starved estates of the colony—these things lie 
at the root of the evil, Yearly the rate of ex- 
change rises against the colony ; gold is practically 
never, silver rarely, to be obtained, and a paper 
currency prevails everywhere. In fact, as a mer- 
chant of St. Denis said to me in words which 
derive additional force from their quaintness, ‘ the 
colony is very ill.” The golden age of Réunion 
has doubtless gone for good ; but is there no way 
to extricate the colony from its present troubles ? 
The remedy lies with the colonists themselves ; 
they alone can restore to Réunion some part of its 
ancient glory and prosperity. 


CHAPTER II 


Arrival at Pointe des Galets—The railway—Remarkable 
tunnel—St. Denis—The only monkey in Réunion— 
English monument—Landing cattle—Réunion beef—St. | 
Denis to Hell-Bourg. 


Tr was early in the morning of July 8, 1895, that 
I sighted Réunion for the first time. Three 
weeks before, on our course from Tamatave to 
Mauritius, we had tried to catch a glimpse of the 
island, but without success. That part of the sea 
was covered with clouds, and we only knew that 
somewhere in those clouds lay Réunion. Then 
had followed a pleasant time in Mauritius, and by 
the evening of July 7 I was on board the ‘ Ava,’ 
steaming slowly out of Port Louis harbour. 
Early the next morning we were in sight of land, 
and by 7.30 we had cast anchor inside the 
harbour at the Pointe des Galets. The way in 
which a steamer enters the port is rather extra- 
ordinary. There is a strong current across the 
mouth of the harbour, and the ship enters at what 
e2 
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seems to be full speed. Then, just as it appears 
that she must inevitably run straight into a house 
on the shore, she suddenly stops and in some 
Inysterious way swings round alongside the wharf. 
Here Mr. Bennett, Her Majesty’s Consul, with 
whom I was going to stay, met me; the Customs 
formalities were soon over, and we found ourselves 
with nearly two hours on our hands before the 
departure of the train. 

My first impressions of Reunion were not 
altogether favourable. In fact, at the Port one 
sees the worst of the island. The town is squalid 
and the streets deep in dust. The country just 
here is flat, and being the dry district of the 
island it has a burnt-up look. In the distance,’ 
however, a view is obtained of the gorge of the 
Riviére des Galets ; and the Cap Bernard, on the 
further side of which lies St. Denis, is a fine bit 
of cliff scenery. 

The train left at 9.40 and reached St. Denis 
at 11.0. The ‘distance from the Port to St. 
Denis being twelve miles, it will be seen that the 
speed is not unduly rapid. The railway is really 
little more than a tramway. It is of the metre 
gauge, and metals and rolling-stock are of the 
lightest description. The locomotives are curious 
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constructions, something after the style of con- 
tractors’ engines, but of more clumsy build. 
They are about the most hideous things I ever 
beheld. The carriages are for two classes of 
passengers only. The first class have cane seats 
and are well adapted for use in a hot climate. 
There are about three trains a day in each 
direction, and they are mixed trains, carrying 
both passengers and goods. The line runs round 
the coast from St. Benoit to St. Pierre vid St. 
Denis, and has a total length of seventy-nine 
miles. It was constructed by a private company 
and opened in 1882. The company failed, and 
the railway is now under the direct administration 
of the Government: 

Between the Port and St. Denis there are two 
intermediate stations—Possession and Grande 
Chaloupe. At the latter is the quarantine station, 
situated at the bottom of a deep ravine. The 
most remarkable feature of this piece of railway 
is the tunnel, which begins soon after leaving 
Possession, and with the exception of two short 
breaks continues nearly to St. Denis. In this 
nine and a half miles of line there are six and a 
half miles of tunnel. The mountains at this 


£ 
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taking a railway along this part of the coast was 
by tunnelling through the rock. ‘There are 
galleries at intervals running out to the face of 
the cliff, which were made for the removal of the 
excavated rock. Altogether one has about three- 
quarters of an hour in the tunnel, and in hot 
weather it is stifling. Even’ in mid-winter it is 
not pleasant, and I was very glad when we got 
out of it. 

On our arrival at St. Denis we drove to the 
Consulate, a pleasantly situated house in the Rue 
de Conseil. Opposite were some venerable look- 
ing ruins, which I found were the beginnings of 
the new cathedral. Lack of funds had checked 
the enterprise, and the quasi-ruins covered with 
creepers form a feature of the town more pictu- 
resque than useful. : 

St. Denis is no exception to the rule. that in 
approaching a place by railway one almost in- 
variably sees the worst of it. The town, however, 
though mean and squalid in parts, and with. that 
woebegone air peculiar to places that have seen 
better days, is pretty and very beautifully gituated 
with the mountains rising immediately behind it. 
In fact, as seen from the heights, it looks a veri- 
table paradise. It is a case to some extent of 
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distance lending enchantment to the view, for 
any illusions one may have entertained are 
speedily dispelled by a walk through the place. 
The streets in the lower part of the town are 
generally narrow and dirty, and abounding in 
smells more strong than agreeable. But in the 
better parts of the town the streets are good. 
The Rue de Paris in particular is, in the upper 
portion at least, very pretty, and here there are 
.good houses which stand back with well-shaded 
gardens between them and the road. St. Denis, 
“moreover, is, unhealthy. With practically no 
drainage or sanitary regulations whatever, this 
can hardly be. wondered at. It is also the only 
town in,the island with no proper water supply. 
This, in an island like Réunion, with abundant: 
springs of pure water easily accessible, is quite in- 
excusable. The electric light has been recently 
introduced, and it is to be hoped that other and 
more necessary improvements will follow. 

The construction of the harbour at Pomte des 
Galets has materially affected St, Denis as a port. 
Ship-masters will naturally prefer a safe and 
commodious harbour, where their vessels can dis- ° 
charge alongside the wharf, to the uncertainty 
and risk of an open roadstead. There is, it is 
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true, a small harbour at St. Denis, known as the 
Barachois, but this is only available for vessels 
of very moderate tonnage, such as little coasting 
vessels. Other ships must lie some distance off 
the shore, and during the hurricane season 
(December to April) are often obliged to put to 
. sea. Even in the fine season there is generally 
a heavy swell on the coast, and a vessel may take 
a month at St. Denis for work which at the 
Pointe des Galets would barely occupy a week. 
These remarks apply, of course, equally to all the 
roadsteads of Réunion, and there are other reasons 
which render it advisable for ships to avoid them, 
and to discharge and load at Pointe des. Galets.! 
The town contains few buildinags,’ot any con- 
sequence. One of the most noticeable is the 
Hotel de Ville. There is also a theatre at which 
a French company performs for a short time on 
its way back to France from Mauritius. The 
museum contains an interesting and well-arranged 
collection of local minerals. Behind the museum 
there is a menagerie on a small scale, which con- 
tains the only monkey in the island. 
"Some years ago a ship ran ashore at St. Marie, 
a few miles to the east of St. Denis. The captain 
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and crew were saved. The captain had on board 
a monkey which he wished to bring with him. 
Now there is a rule against any monkeys being 
admitted into the island, and four gendarmes were 
sent with strict injunctions to watch the ship and 
prevent the monkey’s escape, A compromise was 
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eventually arrived at, and the monkey was 
escorted to a house prepared for him in the Jardin 
Colonial, where he has remained ever since. 

On the Plaine de la Redoute there is a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the English. who 
fell at the taking of the island in 1810, It 
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consists of an obelisk built of native stone and 
mounted on a pedestal. Two sides of the pedestal 
are blank ; of the others one bears the following 
inscription : ‘ Sacred to the Memory of Lieutenant 
John Graham Munro, of his Britannic Majesty's 
86th Grenadiers, who fell near this Spot while 
charging the Enemy on the 8th July 1810, Aged 
22 Years. This Tomb is erected by his Brother 
Officers in testimony of their Esteem and Regard.’ 
The other side has this inscription: ‘Near this 
Spot are also interred the remains of those Brave 
Soldiers of his Majesty’s Eighty-Sixth Regiment, 
who likewise fell on the same glorious occa- 
sion.” ! 

The attack on St. Denis was made both from 
the east and from the west. Troops had been 
landed at Grande Chaloupe and St. Marie, and 
they advanced on the capital from both sides. 
There does not seem to have been much resis- 
tance, and the capitulation was signed on July 10, 
1810. Not far from the English monument there 


? T have not thought it necessary to preserve the orthography 
of the original as regards the last word, which there is by mistake 
spelt ‘ocesion.’ There is a story that a certain Governor of 
Réunion, in a copy of the inscription which he made, carefully 
omitted the word ‘glorious’—an instance of smell-mindedness 
which it would be difficult to beat. 
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is another and somewhat more imposing erection 
commemorative of those who fell in defending the 
town.! 

St. Denis cannot by the wildest flight of 
imagination be termed a gay capital. It is a 
sleepy place and not much given to dissipation. 
The chief amusement of the female portion of the 
community appears to consist in lounging on the 
terraces in front of their houses, in the cool of the 
afternoon, and making audible, and not always 
complimentary, remarks on the passers-by. By 
eight the whole town is asleep, with the hurricane 
shutters carefully closed. Europeans prefer to 
sleep with doors and windows wide open, and 
even then the heat is at times very oppressive. 
How the Creoles manage to sleep boxed up as 
they are I cannot imagine, and I should think 
their sallow and unhealthy appearance must be 
largely owing to this practice. Though the hour 
for retiring to rest sounds early, in the mountains 
it is even earlier, and at Hell-Bourg they often go 
to bed at seven. 

Réunion is to a great extent dependent on 


outside sources for its food supply. Wine natu- 
? 


1 For a full account of the taking of the island see James's = 
Naval History, v. 270-272 (Edition of 1837). 
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rally comes from France, rice is imported from 
India, and cattle from Madagascar. A steamer is 
regularly engaged in taking cargoes of bullocks to 
Réunion and Mauritius. The cattle are landed 
at St. Denis, and the method adopted is somewhat 
remarkable. The steamer anchors about half a 
mile from the shore. A bullock is hoisted up and 
lowered over the side to a lighter, to the outside 
of which he is lashed. When a sufficient number 
have been thus secured, the lighter rows off to the 
shore. A hundred yards or so from land the 
bullocks are cut loose and left to swim ashore. 
Men are posted with rifles to shoot any that 
attempt to escape, but in spite of this vigilance 
some manage to elude them. The recent arrival 
of a cattle boat is not unfrequently notified to the 
public by the presence in St. Denis of two or three 
wandering bullocks, who prowl aimlessly about 
the streets, to the huge delight of the local gamins, 
and to the terror of the more respectable portion 
of the populace. * 

The beef thus obtained is tough and poor in 
quality. This is hardly to be wondered at. 
After the sea passage the animals are not in first- 

, rate condition, and as there is no pasture to 
speak of in Réunion they are killed soon after 
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their arrival. While I was in the island I 
discovered another reason for the poor quality of 
the beef. Oxen are, of course, largely employed 
on the sugar estates, and if the owner sends an 
old and worn-out ox to the butcher, he will 
receive @ comparatively young and freshly landed 
animal in exchange. Under these circumstances 
the beef can hardly be expected to be anything 
but what it is—very bad. 

We were awaiting the arrival of the mail 
from Europe before going up to Hell-Bourg. In 
consequence of the Madagascar expedition, which 
entailed her calling at Majunga, the steamer was 
late, but on July 13 she was signalled, and we 
got our letters the same day. The next morning 
we started for Hell-Bourg. 

We took the train as far as St. André, where 
a carriage was to meet us. Réunion, by the way, 
seems as prolific in Saints as Cornwall. I 
believe, with the exception of the Port and 
Possession, every town of any importance on the 
coast is named after St. Somebody or other. The 
Creoles have a saying that there are so many 
saints in the island that there is no room for 
God. The railway runs near the sea all the way, 
through a district given up mainly to cane- -fields, 
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with occasional vanilla plantations. One gets 
good views of the mountains, and at- one 
point the Salazes, the highest range of all, are 
visible. ; 

At St. André we found the carriage awaiting 
us, a nondescript kind of vehicle with three 
mules harnessed abreast. After passing through 
the town we followed the main coast road for 
some distance, and then turned to the right into 
the gorge of the Riviére du Mat, which the road 
follows nearly all the way to Hell-Bourg. The 
scenery is remarkably fine. The mountains rise 
abruptly on either side to a great height, with 
frequent torrents falling down their sides in 
long cascades. The road is taken high above the 
river, with a low parapet on its outer edge. The 
vegetation is magnificent, and I felt that this 
drive alone was worth the voyage to Réunion. 
And yet, grand as it is, it is but a foretaste of the 
glories awaiting the traveller in this wonderful 
island. 

After some time we crossed the river by the 
Pont de l’Escalier, from which we had a good 
view up the gorge with the Salazes in the back- 
ground. The road then followed the left bank, 
and at fourteen kilometres from St. André we 
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recrossed the river by a fine modern bridge and 
entered the village of Salazie, where we stopped a 
few minutes to change mules. 

The railway station at St. André is 280 ft. 
above the sea; Salazie village is 1,400 ft. We 
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had therefore ascended rather more than 1,100 ft. 
To reach Hell-Bourg we had a further climb of 
1,500 ft. The distance as the crow flies from 
Salazie village to Hell-Bourg is five kilometres, 
but the numerous curves and zigzags necessary to 
overcome the ascent bring the distance by road 
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up to eleven kilometres. Soon after leaving the 
village we crossed the river for the third and last 
time by the Pont de la Savanne, a none too 
substantial-looking suspension bridge, and began 
gradually to wind away from the main gorge and 
to mount the face of the plateau on which Hell- 
Bourg is situated. 

The whole of the road is a very creditable 
piece of engineering. The gradients are easy and 
the road has been well made. Communication is, 
however, very liable to be interrupted after heavy 
rain by landslips, which seem to occur chiefly in 
the section between Salazie village and Hell- 
Bourg. This part of the road was made much 
later than the rest. 

We reached Hell-Bourg about eleven. The 
name of this place was a bit of a puzzle to me, 
for I had always heard it spoken of as Salazie, 
and when I got there I found it was Hell-Bourg. 
To avoid confusion, a few words of explanation 
may not. be out of place. Salazie is the name 
of the commune or district in which are situated 
the two villages of Salazie and Hell-Bourg, the 
latter being the higher place and health resort, 
so named after Admiral de Hell, Governor of 
Bourbon from 1838 to 1841. Since I left, Hell- 
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Bourg has, I believe, been made into a separate 
commune with a maire of its own. It is an 
ill-sounding name for so lovely a place, and one 
could wish that the more euphonious name of the 
district might be substituted for it. 


CHAPTER III 


Hell-Bourg—Mineral springs—Site of the old village— 
Climate—Reckless clearing of forests—Overcrowding and 
dirt — The Chalet Consulat — The mountains — Church 
and military hospital—The Réunion Volunteers — 
Remarkable statement by a deserter—Quarantine—The 
value of Réunion as a health resort. 


HeEtL-Bovre is situated on a plateau at a height 
of 2,900 ft. above the sea. It has a good climate 
and.is easy of access, as there is now a carriage 
road all the way from St. André, These circum- 
stances, together with the fame of its thermal 
springs, have combined to render it the chief 
health resort of the island. Not only the inhabi- 
tants of Réunion itself, but a large number of 
people. from Mauritius and Madagascar repair 
to Hell-Bourg to seek in the purer atmosphere 
of the mountains a restoration of health and 
energy. : 

The sources thermales, to which the place 
owes so much of its reputation, are situated in 
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the ravine of the Bras Sec, a short distance from 
the village. They were the earliest known of the 
mineral springs of Réunion, and are said to have 
been discovered in 1831 by M. Villers Adam. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the 
existence of such springs in Réunion was known, 
at least by report, long before this time. This is 
clearly shown, I think, by the following ‘Extract 
from the narrative of M. du Quesne, respecting 
the Isle of Bourbon, in 1690’ (quoted in Grant’s 
‘History of Mauritius,’ i. 153). «It is, however, a 
peculiarity of this spot that some of its numerous 
springs are pure and wholesome, while others are 
medicinal and purgative.’ It is strange that 
Joseph Hubert should have written to Boxy de 
St. Vincent that he was ignorant of. their ex- 
istence. 

The efficacy of the water has been rather 
called in question of late years, and there is no 
doubi that it is not of quite the same nature as 
that of Cilaos. The bath houses, known locally 
as the Douche, are two melancholy-looking 
wooden buildings, which by no means add to the 
beauty of the scene. 

Beyond the Douche the torrent is spanned by 
a small bridge. Above this point the. gorge opens 
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out a little, and it was here that the greater part 
of the village was situated till the year 1879. 
There were at that time, besides the military 
hospital and the church, only a few houses on the 
plateau where the present village stands. During 
a cyclone which occurred in 1879, several houses 














THE DOUCHE, HELI-ROURG 


were carried away by the flood, and the old site, 
always dangerous on account of landslips, was 
finally abandoned. There are now only one or 
two huts in the ravine, but the remains of the 
gardens and the foundations of the houses can 
still be traced. The roses still bloom in these 
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deserted gardens as they bloomed when the lonely 
ravine was full of life and gaiety. All that is gone 
now, and no sound but the murmur of the river 
breaks on the silence. 


Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


It may, I think, be stated as a general rule 
that the temperature at Hell-Bourg is from 10° 
to 15° Fahrenheit lower than at St. Denis. In 
the winter the climate is delicious, and the early 
mornings and evenings are quite cold. Even in 
the summer the thermometer seldom goes above 
80° Fahrenheit, and then only for a few hours in 
the middle of the day. The nights at all times 
of the year are cool, and mosquitoes—that plague 
of the coast district—are rare. 

The one drawback to Hell-Bourg is the rain 
and fog. I was told that I had hit upon a quite 
exceptional season. That may be so, and I am 
not prepared to deny it, for I generally manage to 
come in for some of that weather of the ‘most 
unusual’ and very familiar kind’ But from its 
situation Hell-Bourg is bound to get a large share 
of rain. The clouds are driven by the south-east 
trade-wind up the gorge of the Riviére du Mat, 
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and break on that side of the Salazes. The 
mornings are generally beautifully fine, with not 
a cloud in the sky; towards midday the first 
clouds begin to gather, and they gradually increase 
till the whole range of mountains is hidden. 
_ Then follows either a shower or a mist which 
would be no disgrace to Scotland itself. And 
then about eight every trace of cloud has gone. 
But this is by no means a uniform state of things, 
and long droughts often occur, followed by corre- 
sponding periods of wet. 

That the climate of this district has changed 
Tam quite willing to admit. The rainfall has not 
become less, but it has become uncertain. And 
one cause at least of this alteration. is the reckless 
way in which so much of the forest has been 
cleared. The great idea of the Creole is to clear 
the forest and plant beans or maize. By so doing 
he not only insures a supply of food, but is 
enabled to indulge his proclivity for destruction. 
He gets one or two crops, and then the earth, 
deprived of its natural covering and under the 
influence of a tropical rainfall, washes away, 
leaving a wilderness of rocks, among which the 
tabac marron, that most accursed of weeds, 
springs up and flourishes. Then landslips, more 
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or less serious, occur, and outraged Nature takes 
her revenge. 

The houses at Hell-Bourg are for the most 
part small one-storied erections of wood. The 
inajority are let furnished to the visitors who 
come up, and there is often a difficulty in obtain- 
ing accommodation. This popularity is by no 
nicans an unmixed blessing. The large influx of 
people and the consequent overcrowding have 
affected the healthiness of the place. I have 
known instances of fourteen and sixteen persons 
being crammed into a house which, aggording to 
English ideas, would contain six; sanitayy pre- 
cautions are entirely neglected, and the result: can 
hardly be wondered. at. Malarial fever is of 
course unknown, but. occasional outbreaks of 
typhoid occur. 

The place literally swarms with pigs, which 
prowl about picking up all sorts of garbage and 
acting as general scavengers. Most of them are 
wretched-looking animals; and as pork seems to 
be the favourite food of the visitors, any one who 
would introduce a decent breed of pigs would be 
doing a real service. Fortunately there is no 
necessity to confine oneself to a diet of pork. 
Fowls and turkeys are good and plentiful, and 
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mutton of a very fair quality is to be had. The 
beef, as everywhere in the island, is villainous, 
and rivals that of the coast, The Creoles have a 
barbarous habit of carrying fowls and turkeys’ 
tied together by the legs and slung at the ends of 
poles—a practice which not only causes un- 
necessary suffering, but cannot tend to improve 
their flesh. 

The Chalet Consulat was situated above the 
village, and out of the dirt and’ noise of its one 
street. It commanded a view of the greater part 
of the place, and beyond that of the mountains 
from the Salazes to the Plaine des Fougéres. It 
was there that I spent some of the happiest days 
of my life, and no spot holds a dearer place in my 
recollection than that most hospitable roof. 


Ille terraryum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 


I was never tired of watching the mountains, 

‘In the early morning, before the sun had risen 
above the Rempart de Belouve, and while the 

valley lay in shadow, the Salazes had already 

caught, the first rays which illumined each crag 

-and precipice on their rugged sides, And how 
lovely it was to watch the first faint eloends farm 
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among the high gorges and slowly spread from 
point to point till they hid the whole range ! 
And towards evening, when the clouds rolled away 
and the peaks grew golden in the light of the far- 
off sunset, there were pictures to which no painter 
might do justice, which no words might adequately 
describe. 

The chief buildings at Hell-Bourg are the 
church, a truly hideous edifice, and the military 
hospital, which, by comparison with the church, 
is a thing of beauty. It is a good solid building, 
and, while I was there, was generally full of 
soldiers invalided from Madagascar. ‘They at . 
any rate had had enough of that ill-managed 
business. 

Some of that noble band of volunteers, which 
Réunion sent to the Madagascar expedition, also 
appeared at Hell-Bourg. If report be true, their 
fighting qualities were not great, and they were 
put to the useful but humble task of niule-driving. 
That fact, however, did not deter the inhabitants 
of Réunion from giving them a magnificent re- 
ception on their return. To judge from the 
speeches made on that occasion, and the articles 
in the local papers, the final success of the expe- 
dition was mainly due to the heroic conduct of 
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these brave children of their country. Asa matter 
of fact they were, to put it plainly, more bother 
than good, and the statement made by one of 
them who was tried for desertion throws much 
‘light on the whole matter. He had been told 
that each volunteer would have a grant of land in 
Madagascar. Elated with that promise and a 
bountiful supply of rum, he enlisted. Barrack 
life and drill at St. Denis proved little to his 
liking, so he quietly went home. He had en- 
gaged himself voluntarily ; he concluded, there- 
fore, that he could throw up the engagement at 
his own pleasure. He rather naively added that 
he had been told there would be no fighting ; had 
he known that there was likely to be anything of 
that kind, he most certainly should not have 
enlisted. An account of the trial was reported in 
the ‘Petit Journal de l’ile de la Réunion,’ of 
January 1, 1896, and it is interesting to know that 
the Conseil de Guerre unanimously returned a 
verdict of acquittal. 

There is one point in connection with the im- 
portance of Hell-Bourg, and, for that matter, of 
the other health resorts in the island, which 
deserves a few words, and that is the extraordinary 
system of quarantine which prevails in Réunion 
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and Mauritius. To an English mind the word 
quarantine suggests cholera, or at the very least 
small-pox, but the stringent regulations in force 
in these parts are directed against the not very~- 
terrible malady of measles. * 

When I arrived at Réunion neither island, 
wonderful to say, was quarantining the other. 
Towards September a few cases of measles 
occurred in Réunion, and were of course noti- 
fied on the bills of health delivered to the mail 
steamers. On their arrival at Mauritius the un- 
fortunate passengers, the greater number of whom 
had come through from Europe without let or 
hindrance, were puf in quarantine. The fast 
mail then refused to take passengers from Réunion 
to Mauritius in order to avoid the nuisance. 
The result was that many Mauritians were unable 
to return home, and were obliged to wait some 
weeks until the next steamer. Finally measles 
broke out in Mauritius, and the authorities, alive 
at last to the utter futility of their precautions, 
raised the quarantine. 

Apart from the harm done to trade, such a 
state of things has a very serious influence on the 
value of Réunion as a health resort for Mauritius. 
People will naturally think twice before going 
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across, when they may have to spend from ten 
to fifteen days on their return in the depressing 
regions of Canonier’s Point or Flat Island. And 
when I speak of Réunion as a health resort, I do 
not wish to be misunderstood. It is not merely a 
question of passing a few weeks among pleasant 
surroundings, or of escaping disagreeable weather. 
It is an absolute necessity for Europeans dwelling 
in a tropical climate to have some place to which 
they can go to recruit their exhausted energies. 
And in this, to my mind, consists the great value 
of Réunion to the people of Mauritius, and for 
this reason it is of the utmost importance that 
there should be free communication between the 
two islands. 


CHAPTER IV 


Guides—Walk from Hell-Bourg to St. André—St. Denis to 
the Brilé—Projected railway—Through the forest— Camp 
des Marsouins—Circular bassin—Night in the cavern— 
View of the Cirque de Salazie—The Piton des Chicots— 
View—Descent from the Plaine des Chicots+The Abbé 
B.—St. Martin—The old schoolmaster—A reminiscence 
—Back to Hell-Bourg. 


Towarps the end of the month we were going 
down to St. Denis, and had made our plans for re- 
turning over the mountains. We had to get a 
guide, and our choice fell upon an elderly indi- 
vidual known as Monduc. What his real name was 
I never discovered. He was of rather venerable 
appearance, and, although getting on in years, he 
was strong and active. He went with me in all 
my expeditions except the last, and I found him 
an excellent guide. We took two porters, one of 
whom was Mondue’s son, by name Paul, a fine 
specimen of the Creole, and the other Albert. 
None of these fellows seemed to have any other 
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than Christian names. We arranged with these 
three to meet us at St. Denis on the afternoon of 
August 1. 

The idea had occurred to us that instead ‘of 
driving we might walk to St. André and enjoy the 
beauties of the scenery in a more leisurely 
manner. Accordingly we left Hell-Bourg at 6.30 
on the morning of July 31, and after going for a 
short distance along the road we took the old 
Chemin de Cavaliers, which, though steeper, is 
much shorter than the modern road which it 
rejoins a short distance above the Pont de la 
Savanne. On the way we passed near the Mare 
& Poule d’eau, a small sheet of water with a few 
cottages on its banks. From this point of view 
it is very pretty with the grand background of 
mountains, among which the Piton d’Anchein is 
as usual conspicuous. 

We walked leisurely, stopping from time to 
time to admire the wonderful views. The 
cascades are innumerable, and come down the 
mountain side sometimes in one long thread, 
sometimes in three or four separate falls. After 
heavy rain the sight is exceptionally fine. 

As we drew near St. André the gorge opened 
out, and the scenery became comparatively tame. 
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The road was pleasantly shaded by filao trees 
(caswarina equisetifolia), which grew on each side 
and sheltered us from the fierce rays of the sun. 
We reached St. André about one, and went on to 
St. Denis by train that evening. 

Mondue and his company turned up the next 
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afternoon. The baggage and provisions - were 
stowed away in gunny-bags, and at two o'clock 
we set out. It was a close day and the afternoon 
was cloudy. The thermometer when we left 
stood at 80° F. in the shade, and the preceding 
evening at eight it had been > 
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We had a steep climb to the Brflé, a village 
2,000 ft. above St. Denis and commanding a fine 
view of the town and the sea. We had decided 
to get this climb over that afternoon, and sleep in 
a house which had been lent us. “There are a | 
good many houses scattered about at the Brald, 
with pretty gardens full of flowers. The air is” 
fresh and the place healthy, the only drawback 
being the large quantity of rain which falls. 

There has long been a project for the con-. 
struction of a mountain railway to this place, and 
from time to time articles advocating the,scheme 
have appeared in one or other of the local papers. 
There is no denying that such a railway’ would be: 
of great service, since it would enable many, who ~ 
now are obliged to pass long periods of time in 
the unhealthy atmosphere of St. Denis, to have’ 
residences at the Brilé and to go into and out of 
St. Denis each day. At present the expense of, 
and the time occupied by, the journey prevent 
their doing this. It must be admitted that the 
railway would be a disfigurement to the scenery, 
but health is the first consideration, and it seems 
a pity that the advantages of the Briilé cannot be 
fully utilised. As regards the disfigurement, too, 
Nature in warm latitudes is kindly, and the rapid 
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growth of vegetation would soon hide the ravages 
made during the construction of the “line, 
Visitors to Madeira must ‘have remarked how 
little the. mountain railway there has interfered 
with the’ natural beauties of the place. In the 
present financial Condition of the colony there 











TREE FERNS 


would probably be some difficulty in raising the 
necessary capital, but I see no reason why, under 
good management, such a line should not prove a 
paying concern. 

The next morning we were off at seven, and 
soon entered the forest, through which we went 
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along a good path. It was my first experience of 
a tropical forest, and I suppose I enjoyed it all the 
more on thataccount. The peeps we occasionally 
got over the lower parts of the forest were very 
lovely, with the tree-ferns and palms rising above 
the mass of foliage. And every now and then by 
way of a contrast we came upon a little bit that 
might have been part of a deer park in England. 

About noon we emerged from the forest on 
the Plaine des Chicots, which was covered with a 
growth of bruyére or heath from two to ten feet 
in height. At one we reached the cavern where 
we were to sleep, and which rejoiced in the some- 
what imposing but not very obvious title of the 
Camp des Marsouins. It was simply a fissure in 
the rock, and with care one could sit upright 
without bumping one’s head against the roof. 
In front was a small pool of water, supplied by a 
spring which trickled down the face of the rock 
close to the cavern. 

After our walk we felt inclined for a bathe, 
and found that there was a bassin not far off, in 
which, however, Monduc said that it was not good 
to bathe. -As his only objection was the fact that 
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got Paul to show us the way. The bassin turned 
out to be a circular sheet of water quite sur- 
rounded by a wood of bruyére, and apparently of 
considerable depth. It had been formed, I should 
think, by the surface of some old lava-flow falling 














CAMP DES MARSOUINS 


in at this point, though its circular form was very 
suggestive of an ancient crater. Monduc was 
" quite right, the water was cold and no mistake, 
and a short swim was quite enough for both of 
us. 


We were now at a height of between 5,000 
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and 6,000 {ft., and with a keen air blowing and 
a imist driving across the plain, it was far more 
suggestive of a scene on Dartmoor than in a 
tropical island. 

We dined at the unfashionable hour of 5.30, 
and at seven we wrapped our rugs round us and 
prepared to go to sleep. The guides had made a 
good fire and sat round it talking among them- 
selves. They looked strange and wild in the red 
fire-light, and the whole scene might have formed 
the subject of a picture to be entitled ‘The 
Brigands’ Camp,’ with our two selves as the cap- 
tives. I afterwards learned that about ten that 
night there was a shock of earthquake felt both 
at Hell-Bourg and St. Paul. We, however, felt 
nothmg of it. For my own part, I slept like the 
proverbial top, and found the bosom of Mother 
Earth quite as conducive to slumber as the best 
spring bed. 

The next morning, after a plunge in the 
bassin, we started off, and soon reached the edge 
of the Plaine des Chicots, where the elevated 
tableland drops suddenly 3,000 ft. From this 
point we had a good view of the old crater or 
cirque of Salazie. Roughly speaking, this cirque 
is in the shape of a pear. The stalk end is repre- 
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sented by the main gorge of the Riviere du Mat, 
while at the opposite or eye end rises the great 
mass of the Salazes. The western side, that on 
which we stood, is formed by the Morne de 
Fourche, Cimandef, and the Plaines des Chicots 
and des Fougéres, while the opposite crater wall is 
the Rempart de Belouve. The whole intervening 
space is occupied by innumerable ravines and 
mountains, with here and there elevated plateaux. 
From where we stood to the opposite side would 
be, as the crow flies, about six miles. ; 
We then went a short distance to the Piton 
des Chicots, the highest point of the edge. From 
this point, 7,500 ft. above the sea, we had a 
glorious view. Immediately below us rose the 
great pyramidal mass of Cimandef, and the jagged 
crest of the Morne de Fourche, and beyond that 
the great ranges of the Salazes and the Grand 
Bénard or Rempart of the Brilé de St. Paul, 
a sheer wall of rock 5,000 ft. high. Though a 
great part of the Salazes is visible from the Piton 
des Chicots, the Piton des Neiges itself cannot be 
seen, as it is hidden by some points of almost 
equal altitude. Looking across Belouve, our view 
extended over mile after mile of mountain and 
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over the Indian Ocean, but otherwise the sky was 
clear. Immediately below us were some dots, 
which we found were the church and houses of 
St. Martin. This view from the Piton des Chicots 
is, I think, the finest in the island, finer even than 
that from the Piton des Neiges. 

So far we had had nothing but ordinary walk- 
ing along a path always tolerable and often very 
good, All this was suddenly qt an end, and I 
hegan to realise why distances i in Réunion are as 
a rule reckoned not by miles but by hours. 

We returned to the edge of the Plaine and 
prepared for the descent, which we began at ten. 
First went Monduc followed by Mr. Bennett, then 
Paul followed by myself, while Albert brought 
up the rear. The first bit was bare rock, and the 
only way to negotiate it, so far as I saw, was to 
sit down and slide on to a ledge below. This I 
accomplished successfully. After this first bit we 
had shrubs and trees to hold on by, which sim- 
plified matters. ‘The going, however, was rough, 
and, being practically perpendicular, required care. 
Presently a mist came up, and for a time hid the 
view below us. 

There is really nothing very exciting about 
these descents, of which I had a good many cna 
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way and another, before I left the island, and if 
it is through thick forest there is no view at all. 
It is tiring, though, and the work comes almost 
as much on the arms as on the legs. In fact, I 
should have appreciated that caudal appendage 
which our simian ancestors must have found 
extremely useful under such circumstances. The 
only nasty bits we encountered were when we 
came upon projecting crags of bare rock, by which 
we had to pass with only just room to place our 
feet. However, we got round them all right, and 
by one we had reached the bottom, having 
descended 3,000 ft. 

A certain Abbé B. made the descent some 
time afterwards, and wrote an account of it which 
appeared in one of the St. Denis papers. His ex- 
periences seem to have been rather terrific, and 
he found it necessarf to make use of a rope, by 
which he hung suspended ‘ sur un gouffre de deux 
mille métres.’ As the whole descent is not more 
than 3,000 ft., it is difficult to: reconcile this 
statement with facts. The whole article was 
written in a most exaggerated manner, and the 
description of the horrors of the descent was 
enough to deter anybody from attempting it. 
The Abbé took eight hours over it. The Creoles, 
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he says, accomplish it in two hours. As amatter 
of fact, the descent is more fatiguing than dan- 
gerous, and there is absolutely no necessity for 
using arope. The Abbé, I am glad to record, fully 
appreciated the view from the Piton des Chicots, 
and his enthusiastic eulogy makes some amends 
for the rope episode and much of a like nature. 

We had a bathe in a stream at the foot, and then 
went on to the little village of St. Martin, which 
was not far off, and whither we had despatched 
the guides to prepare a meal for us. This they 
had done in the boutique, or general shop of the 
place, and to this emporium we betook ourselves. 
The people received us most hospitably, and while 
we ate our food the village children crowded 
round the open door to gaze at us with curiosity, 
for travellers, and above all Englishmen, are rare 
visitors. 

It was here that we met an old Creole who 
had been schoolmaster, but had given up that 
office. He began talking to us at once, and when 
we retired for our meal he insisted on accompany- 
ing us to enjoy—so he was good enough to express 
it—the pleasure of our conversation. He was 
really a most interesting individual. He had 
never yet seen an Englishman, and was conse- 
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quently delighted at meeting with two specimens 
of that nation. 

But his great ambition was to be photographed. 
He had seen my camera and asked me to take 
him. T had, unfortunately, exposed all the plates 
I had with me at the time, so I was obliged 
reluctantly to refuse. But I comforted him by 
promising to come over, if possible, some day for 
that especial purpase. This I managed to do later 
on, and I am sure none of the party who went 
over from Hell-Bourg, nor the inhabitants of St. 
Martin, will easily forget that most eventful day. 
The pleasant walk there in the cool of the morn- 
ing, the old gentleman’s joy at our return, his 
retirement to don his best clothes as befitted so 
solemn an occasion, his re-appearance duly 
arrayed, the procession to the churchyard where 
palmistes and tropical shrubs formed an effective 
background, and where the photograph was suc- 
cessfully taken —surely the memory of these 
things will linger long with all, both actors and 
spectators. Of the latter class, by the way, there 
was a goodly number. In fact, it was a red-letter 
day in the annals of the village, and its brightness 
could not be dimmed even hv the anvinane imawins: 
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remain in that box, by which he meant the dark 
slide. I feel sure that in spirit he dwelt in that 
same dark box until the photographs were in the 
fulness of time sent to him; and their safe arrival 
duly acknowledged in a letter of such kindly 
thanks as not only amply repaid me for any 
trouble, but will long remain a souvenir of that 
pleasant day we'spent at St. Martin. 

But all this is a reminiscence, and on the 
present oecasion no photography was possible. 
So when, like the Homeric heroes, ‘we had put 
from us the desire of meat and drink,’ we 
bethought otirselves of getting on our homeward 
way, for there was still a three hours’ walk 
between us and Hell-Bourg. We therefore 
thanked ‘our ‘hospitable entertainers and parted 
with much goodwill on both sides. 

From St. Martin there is a good path all the 
way to Hell-Bourg, but, as the forest has been for 
the most part cleared, the country looks rather 
bare. We crossed several streams and finally 
wound round the base of the Piton d’Anchein. 
Then we mounted to the Ilette 4 Vidot and 
descended to the Douche, and finally had a short 
ascent into Hell-Bourg. 


CHAPTER V 


Start for the Piton des Neiges—The Cap Anglais—Origin 
of the name—Awkward Rock—Fog and rain—Arrival at 
the Caverne du Four—Stonny weather-—Give up the 
Piton—Return to Mell-Bourg—Our reward. 


Ar six on the morning of August 9 I left Hell- 
Bourg with Mondue and two porters for the 
Piton des Neiges. It was a fine, bright thofning, 
and the sky was clear but for one strange-looking 
ragged cloud far down the valley. It, was also a 
Friday, of which let the superstitioys take note. 

‘We passed the Douche and followed a wind- 
ing path which brought: us in an hour to Terre 
Plate,-a small plateau 800 ft. above Hell-Bourg, 
‘We then struck into the forest, and in a short 
time reached the higher part of the Bras Sec, 
here little more than a mountain torrent. 
Following this stream we soon came to the Cap 
Anglais, a fine piece of rock some 200 ft. high, 
down the face of which the torrent finds its - 
way. 
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The origin of the name Cap Anglais seems 
rather obscure. The story as told by Monduc 
was that many years ago an Englishman came 
from Mauritius and tried to commit suicide at 
this spot. Why, in the general prevalence of, 
from a suicidal point of view, much better places, 
he should have chosen this particular one is not 
very obvious. Monduc said that the man was 
mad, which may have been true, but was hardly 
a satisfactory reason. 

The other version is as follows: In the olden 
days persons coming over the mountain always 
turned off above the Cap Anglais and came to 
Hell-Bourg through the forest of Belouve, a 
much longer way. The Cap was, in fact, 
believed to be impracticable. An Englishman, 
however, determined to attempt it. The guides 
refused to accompany him ift his descent, and 

. went round as usual. “They than returned to the 
foot of the Cap, expecting to find the mangled 
remaims of the adventurous Briton. Tradition 
says that they found him cally smoking a pipe, 
none the worse for his adventure. The guides 
then went up on their own account, and found 
that the ascent was quite practicable, since which 
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I cannot say which is the correct story. 
Patriotism naturally inclines one to the second, 
and on other grounds I am inclined to think it 
is the true one. In fact I strongly suspect thé” 
Creoles of having invented the story of the 
attempted suicide. 

Our party, at any rate, found the ascent by 
no means terrible. The rock is inclined, not 
sheer, and though in places it is rather slippery, 
there is no earthly reason why, with ordinary 
cure, @ person not troubled with over-sensitive 
nerves should come to grief. There are many 
nastier places in Réunion if one wants to break 
one’s neck. 

To the Cap Anglais succeeded an hour’s climb, 
muore or less perpendicular, through the forest. 
This involved tmuch scrambling, but we nearly 
always had branches and trunks of trees .to lay 
hold. of. There was one awkward bit, though, 
and that was a rock about 20 ft. high, 
absolutely smooth except for one or two small 
niches and projections separated, to my thinking, 
by inconveniently long distances. This rock was 
a crux to me, especially in descending. The 
Creoles seemed to manage it easily enough, but T 
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no more helpless position than to find oneself 
hanging at arm’s length from a branch with 
one’s back against the rock, pne heel resting on a 
"projecting bit while a Creole below tries to force 
the other foot into a niche just two inches out of 
reach. Monduc had a wonderful way of getting 
up this rock. He seemed to glide up it, some- 
thing after the manner of a lizard. I never could 
make out how he did it, but I envied him the art. 
For myself, I was ignominiously hauled at from 
above and pushed from below, till I was landed 
at the top, breathless, but thankful that it was 
over, and not troubling my head as to how I was 
to get down again. 

About half-way up the ascent we stopped for 
breakfast, after which we resumed the climb to 
the tableland of the Salazes. There was a 
cavern close by, to which we retired for a welcome 
rest. 

It was now about 1.30, and a slight fog wag 
driving~ky us. Soon after we left the cavern # 
fine drizzle began, which quickly developed into 
steady rain. Our course lay along the edge of 
the Salazes, but the view was completely hidden. 
We could only make out the huge crags looming 
larger than they really were through the mist, 
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and jutting into the sea of fog below. The effect 
was that of walking along some rugged coast-line. 
After a time we turned away from the edge and 
crossed a wilderness of old lava almost wholly 
devoid of vegetation. By the time we reached 
the Caverne du Four we were all soaking wet ; 
and very glad to light a good fire and dry our- 
selves. 

As a matter of fact neither I nor the guides 
had any idea that this bad weather would 
continue. The afternoons on the Salazes are 
very often rainy, while the mornings are generally 
fine. So after dinner and a pipe I went to sleep 
in the full assurance that the next day would bring 
fine weather, and that the ascent of: the Piton 
would be a fait accompli. 

A heavy peal of thunder which saluted me on 
waking was not an encouraging omen. I got up 
and went outside the cave. It was not actually 
raining at the time, and the sight which met my 
eyes was magnificent. To the north-west of us 
rose the Piton des Neiges, a rugged mass of rock 
powdered with snow or hail and half hidden in 
the driving fog. 7 the night « of this was a » patch 
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a great rain storm was passing which covered 
that part of the island, the deep purple of the 
clouds contrasting finely with the pale green sky 
near the Piton. | T had only a short time in which 
to enjoy this splendid sight, for the clouds came 
up almost immediately, and’ poured out rain, hail, 
and sleet in such profusion as to sonnel a rapid 
retreat into the cave. 

This weather’ gontinued all that day. The 
wind blew in strong gusts ; the fog drove past the 
mouth of the cave ; it rained, hailed, and snowed. 
Fortunately the cavern was fairly weather-tight 
and spacious, very different from our sleeping- 
place on the Plaine des Chicots. I had pro- 
visions with me for three days, so I had no 
anxieties on that score. Still a day in a cave 
with absolutely nothing to do and with a howling 
storm outside is, to say the least, monotonous. 
Thad not even a book with me. I got through 
the day somehow, sleeping part, now and then 
making excursions to see if the weather was 
improving, and lingering as long as possible over 
my meals. Altogether it was a very dull and 
slow day, and I was most thankful when it came 
to an end. 

At five the next morning I looked out, The 
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sky was clear, the stars were shining brightly, and 
though in the valléys the fog’ lay in dense folds, 

“the higher mountaitts were free from cloud, and 
away to the south-east I could plainly make out 
the graceful cone of the volcano. 1 returned and 
roused the guides, and we made every preparation 
to start-for the Piton. By six, however, the rain 
and fog had begun again, and I saw that our best 
plan was to go back to Hell-Bourg. I waited till 
eight on the chante of its clearing, but the 
weather was evidently not going to improve, and, 
as it might get worse, it was better to return 
while we could. ; 

I was afraid that the rain might have s0 
swelled the streams as to render the passage of 
the Cap Anglais impossible. Happily this was 
not the case. We accomplished the descent 
without accident, but in drenching rain, and at 
12.30 we marched into Hell-Bourg, thoroughly 
wet, but very glad to be there rather than sitting 
listening to the wind and rain in the Caverne du 

' Four. 

Although as regards the actual ascent of the 
Piton des Neiges the expedition was a failure, I 
had not been wholly unrewarded. The storm 
effects had been grand, and I could hardly have 
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had @ better place for observing them than the 
elevated tableland of the Salazes. Each of the 
varying moods of Nature is in its way lovely, 
and the beauties of the storm are no less than 
those of untroubled skies and cloudless weather. 


CHAPTER VI 


Of to Cilaos—The Grand Sable—Landelip—Arrival at 
Marlat—Dining in public—Fenétre de la Riviére St. 
Etienne—Les Trois Salazes—Cilaos—The Cap Noir— 
‘Most unusual weather ’—Discontent among the guides 
—-Mondue’s devotion—Life at the hotel—A mystery and 
its solution —Snow—Fine at last. 


Tue fiasco which I have related in the preceding 
chapter had taught me a lesson, and I waited 
some time before making any more expeditions in 
the hope that the weather would become settled. 
But that. state of things seemed a long time in 
coming to pass, and, as I had heard much of the 
glories of Cilaos, I decided to go there and take 
my chance. The climate there was said to be 
much drier than at Hell-Bourg, so to this region 
of good things I set out on August 21, accom- 
panied by the faithful Monduc and three porters. 
There was a heavy shower early in the 
‘morning. We waited till it was over, and finally 
left at seven. The weather soon improved, and 
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it turned out a very decent day. For some 
distance we followed the track in the direction of 
St. Martin, and then turned to the left and passed 
over a high neck of land to the Riviére du Mat. 
This we crossed and followed the course of a side 
ravine. Just below the point at which we crossed 
the gorge narrows, and lower down there are 
some fine cascades. I went there subsequently, 
and was amply repaid for the saramble involved. 
About eleven we reached the Grand Sable, where 
we breakfasted, and I had a swim in a pool at the 
foot of a cascade. 

The Grand Sable was the scene in 1876 of 
a terrible catastrophe. During the night of 
November 26 a portion of the Gros Morne broke 
off and overwhelmed a, village below, killing about 
seventy persons. The noise of the landslip is 
said to have been appalling, and was heard at a 
great distance. The fallen mass made a dam 
across the valley and a lake was formed, but now 
the water has worn away the barrier. The whole 
district is a wilderness of rocks and shingle, 
about two miles wide. High above tower the 
gigantic broken crags and precipices of the Gros 
Morne, dark and bare, and streaked with 
numerous cascades and water-slides. What was 
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once a peaceful upland valley is now a scene of 
utter ruin and desolation. A hill surmounted by 

















CASCADE, RIVIERE FLEURS JAUNES 


a cross is known as the Morne des Victimes, 
and commemorates this fearful incident—the most 
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terrible disaster, probably, that has befallen the 
island. 

Leaving the Grand Sable we ascended the 
ravine of the Riviére Fleurs Jaunes, so called 
from a pretty shrub with yellow flowers, a kind 
of azalea I should think, which abounds in this 
and in other parts. We followed this stream as 
far as its head, and passed over the shoulder of 
the Morne de Fourche to ,the Plaine des 
Tamarins. We then worked down into the gorge 
of the Riviére &es Galets, which we crossed, and 
a short climb brought us:to Marlat, where we 
were to stay for the night. 

Marlat consists of a few cottages, half a dozen 
at the outside. One of them was placed at our 
disposal by the proprietor, and while dinner was 
being got ready I had a wash in a stream not far 
off, and a welcome change of clothes, 

On my return I found dinner ready, aind I set 
to with a relish. I fancy the natives é6f Marlat 
are not in the habit of seeing Englishmen, or 
indeed any civilised beings, eat ; for when I began 
several natives came into the cottage and stood 
by. Hints were of no avail; they only smiled 
blandly and declined to go, and evidently regarded 
the whole proceeding as got up for their especial 
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delectation. Dinner over, they quietly dispersed, 
and I turned in soon afterwards, for we were to 
start at daybreak. 

/On the whole I prefer a cave to a hut. In 
the former one can have a good fire and keep 
warm, while a hut is cold and draughty, and the 
Bourbon flea is fierce and thirsts for the blood of 
the stranger: which things are not conducive to 
unbroken rest. 

The next morning we began the ascent of the 
narrow ridge which unites the two masses of the 
Salazes and the Grand Bénard, and divides the 
source of the Riviére des Galets from that of the 
Riviére St. Etienne. The ground was white with 
hoar frost, and till the sun rose the air was none 
too warm. After scrambling for some time up 
the dry bed of a torrent, we reached the top of the 
ridge at the point called La Fenétre de la Riviére 
St. Etienne. In one direction we looked over 
Marlat and the Riviére des Galets to the peaks of 
the Morne de Fourche; in the other our range 
extended far down the gorge of the St. Etienne 
to the low coast land and the sea. A few specks 
on a plateau below were pointed out to me as the 
houses at Cilaos. Not far from us were the 
remarkable basaltic columns known as Les Trois 
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Salazes, which from a distance have very much 
the appearance of those rock pillars called 
Druidical.' We descended the other side of this 
ridge, and in a short time struck a path which 
brought us by many windings to the river. 

We reached Cilaos early in the afternoon. 
Mr. Bennett had kindly written to Monsieur 
Noél, the proprietor of the hotel there, to say 
that I was coming over. Qn my _ arrival 
Monsieur Noél himself welcomed me. During my 
stay he did everything to make me comfortable, 
and no wanderer in the mountains of Réunion 
need wish for better quarters than I found at the 
Hétel des Voyageurs. Cilaos is situated on an 
extensive plateau at a height of 3,700 ft. In the 
gorge below are springs heavily charged with 
iron, and having a temperature of 100° F. These 
springs have a great reputation both in Réunion 
and Mauritius, and are much resorted to by the 
inhabitants of both islands and by Europeans in 
Madagascar. If Cilaos were more accessible- it 


‘Le mot Salaze est malegache. I} exprime des broehes des 
bois qu’on fixe en terre devant le feu aprés y avoir enfilé de la 
chair qu’on veut faire rdtir.... Les rochers basaltiques de la 
coupure du Brfilé de Saint-Paul ayant une espéce de ressemblance 
avec ces petits pieux penchés et plantés autour du feu, on leur a 
donné le méme nom.’— Bory de St. Vincent, i. 340. 
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would probably become the chief health resort of 
the island. As it is, a carriage gan only be taken 
from St. Louis, the nearest railway station, to 
Aloes, about four miles; for the remainder of the 
distance, eighteen miles, people must either walk 
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or be carried in chairs. There has been some 
talk of constructing a carriage road the whole 
way. The expense would be enormous, and I 
very much doubt whether the colony is prepared 
to undertake such a work. The comparative 
isolation of Cilaos and the absence of wheeled 
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traffic are, to my mind, two of its greatest charms. 
All the carrying is done by oxen, and the tinkle of 
their bells is no discordant element in the scene 
of beauty. - 
About the climate of Cilaos there can be no 
two opinions. For ‘Europeans it is the best to 
be had in the island. The air is fresh even in. 
summer, and while I was there we had slight 
frosts every night. It is, moreover, a dry climate, 
and in this réspect is a great improvement on ~ 
that of Hell-Bourg. Ihave been near the Piton 
des Neiges on more than one occasion when the © 
. whole of the Salazie district was enveloped in 

dense fog, and when, as I afterwards ascertained, 
“ib was raining. at Hell-Bourg, and watched the; 
vapour streaming off into the cloudless sky above 
Cilaos. , 

These excellent qualities were not revealed to 
me all at once; indeed, my faith in them was 
destined to undergo a ‘rather severe trial. The 
very afternoon of my arrival a fine drizzle began, 
and by nightfall there could be no possible doubt 
that it was raining. I argued that it was only a 
shower, in which opinion I was supported by 
Monsieur Noél, who, as he bade me good night, 
assured me that it would be a fine morning. I 
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went to bed therefore in a confident spirit, trust- 
ing to the reputation of the place. 

But the next morning, alas and alack ! rain in 
torrents. I had arranged for an excursion to the 
Cap Noir, but it was no good starting in such 
weather. Just when I had made up my mind 
. that it was going to be a wet day, it cleared up, 
’ and I took the opportunity to start. 

Although Cilaos is situated in the midst of the 
most abrupt and tremendous mountain scenery, 
the village itself and its immediate neighbourhood 
are fairly level. But once off the plateau on 
which the place is built, the familiar character of 
the scenery reasserts itself. We passed out of 
the village and wound gradually down to a branch 
of the Rividre St. Etienne. The Cap Noir, at 
which we presently arrived, is a fearful chasm, 
300 ft. deep, into which the river plunges. Its 
name is well illustrated by the black sides and 
deep gloom of the abyss. The old track to St. 
Louis passed by here, but is now disused, and the 
new track takes a different route. Landslips 
were of constant occurrence, and rendered the 
track by the Cap Noir unsafe. I went a short 
distance along it, in the hope of obtaining a view 
of the cascade, but I was unable to do so from 
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any point. The ground was very friable, and’ a 
false step would have precipitated me into the 
abyss. 

By this-time the clouds had gathered thickly, 
and presently the rain began: At first it was 
nothing much, but long before we reached Cilaos 
it was pouring in torrents, and we got a thérough 
soaking. It continued all that day and the next 
Of course I had the same old story about ‘ tha 
most unusual weather,’ which I knew so well, 
and from which I failed to derive consolation. 

Before leaving Hell-Bourg I had arranged 
with Monduc and the porters to remain with me 
during my stay at Cilaos, to go with me on any 
expeditions I might make from there, and ‘to 
return with me to Hell-Bourg. This they had 
expressed themselves as quite willing to do, and 
the arrangement suited me admirably. Unless I 
kept them, I should have to get fresh porters of 
whose capabilities I knew nothing, and I pre- 
ferred men whom I knew. I had no reason to 
suppose that they would become dissatisfied with 
the arrangement, and, as they had a roof over 
their heads, I did not see how the rain could 
affect them. But I had yet some things to 
learn as to the nature and habits of the Creole. 
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Late in the afternoon of the second day, as I 
was sitting in my room, there came a knock at 
the door. I opened it, and the whole posse of 
guides headed by Monduce entered, evidently in a 
state of excitement. I asked what they wanted, 
whereupon a perfect Babel arose. As they all 
spoke together very loud and fast, it was difficult 
to make much out, but I gathered that they 
reproached me wjth having brought them from 
their homes and families to this place where they 
had nothing to do, and where the weather was 
frightful—in short that they were homesick and 
must return. This wasa catastrophe for which I 
was not prepared. When I could put in a word 
T said that I was extremely sorry to hear this, 
and that if all except Monduc would be good 
enough to retire, I would talk the matter over 
with him. Accordingly the three minor cha- 
racters took themselves off. 

To tell the truth, I was in rather a fix. I 
particularly wanted to keep these men with me, 
but I felt that, if this kind of thing was to occur 
frequently, it would be a nuisance, The only 
thing to do was to take the bull by the horns. I 
pointed out to Monduc that to go back to Hell- 
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mountains would be impassable after such rain ;° 
and as to the weather, it was just as bad for me 
as for them. Still, if they insisted on deserting 
me (I put this in as an appeal to his better | 
feelings), I would give them their pay and they 
might clear.out at once; but I gave him to under- 
stand that if they did so I should not employ any 
of them again. 

By this time he had calmed down and was 
ready to listen to reason. At last he said that all 
they wanted was some money, and would I pay 
them part of their wages? I had no objection 
whatever to do this, though I thought their manner 
of making known their wants was a trifle strange. 
So I gave him five francs, which I conclude was 
invested in rum, for after dinner he came to my 
room) in a very maudlin condition, vowing that he 
would go with me to the world’s end and never 
leave me, and much more to the same effect. 
Though I was glad to know that he was so 
devoted to me, I had no particular desire for his 
company just then, so I cut short his rambling 
harangue and got rid of him. The next morning 
the three porters came to me in a very humble 
and contrite frame of mind, and presented me 
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: These I accepted, and as the weather improved, so 
.also did their spirits, and I had no more difficulty 
with them. 

Meanwhile I was making the ‘best of the bad 
weather in the little hotel. Some Mauritians 
were staying there, but the only person besides 
‘myself who took his meals in the public room was 
an elderly Bourbonnais, who was up at Cilaos for 
his health. He was a pleasant old man, and I 
Bot on very well with him. What had brought 
me to Réunion was evidently a puzzle to him, 
and he often sounded me on the subject. ‘Was 
I here for any scientific purpose? If not, why 
hadI come? Was Tin the army or the administra- 
tion?’ Whether he really believed that I was 
there solely for pleasure I never quite made out, 
and I fancy he always looked ae me as a rather 
suspicious character. g 

We dine at 6.30, at which hour the elderly 
Bourbonnais and I are summoned from our 
respective rooms. He arrives enveloped in sundry 
great-coats and with a fur cap on his head. He 
apologises for this costume, which he is obliged to 
wear because of the cold and damp, mutters 
‘Quel chien de temps,’ and falls to on the soup. 
It appears in the course of conversation that he is 
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in the habit of getting up at five every morning 
and surveying the weather. At that hour, he 
tells me, it is fine and the stars are shining, but 
there are heavy clouds down the valley. He 
describes this weather as ‘almost cyclonic,’ and 
quite unprecedented at this time of year. He 
is also good enough to point out that it began 
the very afternoon I arrived, and appeals to 
Madame, who waits on us with ,her skirts tucked 
high up’ and her feet thrust into a pair of 
enormous boots by reason of the wet, to corro- 
borate him. This she does at great length, and 
they both look reproachfully at me. I smile, as 
disowning any complicity with the elements, 
and, dinner over, the elderly Bourbonnais takes 
down a long clay pipe from the shelf and smokes 
placidly. 

Now there was in my room a tin vessel some 
eighteen inches in diameter, and its purpose was 
a mnystery to me. It was too small for a bath, 
and, besides, the natural aversion of all true 
Creoles to the use of water externally forbade that 
explanation. I puzzled over it for some time, 
and at last I was obliged to give the riddle up. 
But the first evening the mystery was solved, for 
the elderly Bourbonnais called for a spittoon, and 
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a vessel identical with the one I had marvelled at 
was brought in. Whether it had been. originally 
designed for that purpose I never found out, but 
it might have served as a spittoon for the sons of 
Anak. 

After a smoke we part for the night, 
expressing hopes that the weather will improve. 
Monsieur Noél is waiting outside to light me to 
my room and says it must clear soon. 

And it-really did clear. The morning after 
the rebellion of the guides I woke to find the sun 
shining brightly, and, most glorious sight, the 
whole range of mountains from the Piton des 
Neiges to the Grand Bénard thickly covered with 
snow for a considerable distance down. What 
was rain at Cilaos had been snow in the higher 
regions. The whole village turned out to gaze at 
it. Snow is rare in Réunion, and such a fall had 
not occurred, I was told, forfifteen years. It was 
quite a phenomenal occurrence. We might have 
been among the Alps; indeed, the scene was far 
more Alpine than tropical. The Piton des 
Neiges was no misnomer for the dazzling crags 
and peaks which rose far above us into the 
cloudless sky. 

That day passed with only one or two slight 
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showers; the evening was fine, and as I crossed 
to my room there was a decided feeling of frost 
in the air. The next morning the snow-clad 
range of the Salazes shone clear in the early sun- 
shine, the sky was without a cloud, and the 
promise of fair weather had become a reality, 


CHAPTER VII 


The baths at Cilaos—Scenery—The Eglise—Start for St. 
Pierre—Bridges—Arrival at St. Pierre—Aspect of the 
place—Mosquitoes—Back to Cilaos. 


THE majority of visitors to Cilaos naturally go 
there for the baths. The regular bathers take 
them in the morning, but I found the pleasantest 
time was after a day's tramp in the mountains. 
Then it was delicious to sit in the warm water. 
A small cascade in a ravine higher up had been 
made into a douche by turning part of the stream 
through a stem of bamboo. This arrangement, 
though somewhat primitive, answered its purpose 
admirably. A screen of aloe leaves sheltered one 
from the public gaze, and a kind of sentry-box 
served as a dressing-room, After the warm bath 
and the douche I used to feel as fit as anything. 
The bdth:-houses were small wooden sheds, 
and the ptesiding genius was an old and long- 
bearded Creole. ‘A good many people also drink 
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the waters. When I was there a saucepan was 
provided for this purpose. There had formerly 
been a tumbler, the guardian informed me, but it 
was broken, and he pointed out that the saucepan 
was unbreakable and therefore superior as a 
drinking vessel to a tumbler. One draught was 
enough for me, and I troubled the saucepan no 
more. 

The praise which I had heard lavished on the 
scenery of Cilaos was certainly "no exaggeration. 
As at Salazie and Mafate, the cirque of the Cilaos 
mountains is the wall of an old crater. High 
above the plateau rise the Salazes with their 
crowning point, the Piton des Neiges, and further 
ef the rugged mass of the Gros Morne falls in a 
series of precipices to the narrow ridge we had 
crossed on our way to Cilaos. One side of the 
St. Etienne gorge is formed by the Rempart of 
the Bralé de St. Paul and the Grand Bénard,” 
while on the other side the range of mountains is 
continued by the Rempart of the Plainé des 
Salazes and the Palmiste Rouge.. And in 
between are innumerable peaks crammed to- 
gether in the most marvellois way,” and among 
them deep gorges and huge. wéferfalls, and high 
plateaux reached by intricate and break-neck 
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paths known only to the dwellers in those. wild 
regions. 


The chief ‘lion’ of Cilaos is the remarkable 
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formation known as the Eglise. It is a huge 
cavern, open to the sky at one place, and with a 
waterfall at the further end. It bears striking 
resemblance to the aisle of a cathedral. .To get 
there was rather an undertaking, for the streams 
ran high after the recent rain. We managed to 
ford them, however, and finally reached the foot 
of the waterfall. What with the spray and the 
natural gloom of the place, it was impossible to 
make out much, and the view from the outside 
was more satisfactory. 

After a few days spent in rambling about 
Cilaos, I set out for St. Pierre. Inaction was 
clearly distasteful to the porters, though Monduc 
had plenty of exercise. He had agreed to go with 
me on any short excursions, but I found that his 
idea of a short excursion and mine were not quite 
thesame. I wished to return to Cilaos, if 
possible, the following day, for I knew that I 
should find the coast region unpleasantly warm 
after the keen-air of the mountains. As I'should 
be able to get supplies on the road, I did not over- 
burden the men with provisions. 

The road, cut in the mountain side, is 
generally wide enough for two oxen to pass one 
another. Soon after leaving Cilaos it descends 
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into a ravine and then climbs gradually along the 
opposite side, and, passing through a tunnel 200 
yards long, reaches a ravine running parallel with 
the first. It then winds down to the main St. 
Etienne river, joining the old, disused road by the 
Cap Noir on the way. 

A. bridge was being constructed over the river, 
which will be a great improvement on the exist- 
ing means of crossing. At present, whenever the 
path crosses a river, which it does frequently, a 
causeway has been built out for some distance 
from either bank, and the intervening space 
bridged over with rough planks or hurdles. 
During continuous rain these temporary structures 
are carried away, and communication, even if it 
is not completely interrupted, is rendered difficult. 
This was the case now, for at every crossing 
place we found the bridges had been washed 
away, and we were obliged to ford. As taking off 
* boots and stockings each time was rather an 
undertaking, I got one of the porters to carry me 
across on his back. The Creoles, who walk bare- 
foot, are untroubled with such impedimenta, and 
simply tuck up their linen trousers and wade 
across. 

Hitherto we had been following one or other 
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of the numerous branches, but we had now 


reached the main river, down whose: harrow and 
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precipitous gorge the road was.taken. Sometimes 
the path ran nearly level with the river, some- 
times mounted high above it. Twice we passed 
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through tunnels, but quite short ones. The 

_ whole of this part reminded me of Dovedale, but 
it was a glorified Dovedale of the tropics, and on 
a huge scale. 
Tt was interesting to note, as we descended, 
how the vegetation changed. Gradually the wild 
strawberries and raspberries disappeared and gave 
place to other plants, the palm-trees grew taller 
and more numerous, and by midday we had 

" reached some vanilla plantations. At-length the 
gorge opened. out on the lowlands, and our last 
few miles lay along a dusty road through fields of 
sugar-cane. 

We reached St. Pierre about four. The 
guides were straggling along anyhow, so I got 
them into order, for I thought that our entrance 
into the town ought to be made in as imposing a 
manner as possible. We must have succeeded, 
for apparently the whole population came out to 
have a look at us. _A few enthusiastic spirits, 
indeed, followed us to the hotel, which I 
discovered, after some little hunting, up a side 
street. Monduc said he had friends in the place 
who would put himself and the guides up; so 
when they had deposited the baggage in my 
room I sent them off, telling Mondue to come 
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after dinner to make arrangements for the next 
day. : 
After a wash and brush up,. I went out’ to 
have a look at the town. It seemed a sleepy 
sort of place, with a general appearance of being 
about a hundred years behind the rest of the 
world. The curiosity of the inhabitants seemed . 
insatiable. Wherever I went they stared at me 
as at some strange animal. I found my way 
down to the port, where one or two coasting 
vessels and a small steamer were lying in the 
basin. Here I attracted the notice of a gendarme, 
who also followed me about for a bit, then 
evidently came to the conclusion that I was 
harmless and went away. By this time I was 
tired of playing the unaccustomed part of a 
public character, so I took myself back to the 
hotel. 

After dinner Mondue appeared, with whom 
I discussed my plans for our return. As the 
distance from St. Louis to Cilaos is less than 
from St. Pierre, and as I wished to get as much 
done as possible before the heat of the day, I 
arranged to go by train to St. Louis and walk up 
from there. The first train seemed uncertain in 
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might not go before seven. In order to be on the 
safe side I told Monduc to come round at five. 
He'promised to be punctual, and bade me good- 
night. . 

It was a close, hot evening. I went to bed 

fairly tired, and looking forward to a good rest. 
. But no such luck was in store for me. I had 
hardly lain down before I was aware of the 
presence of those,enemies to slumber, mosquitoes. 
They had worried me a bit before, but that had 
been nothing to what they did now. The bed 
was not provided with mosquito curtains. I had 
the windows wide open for the heat, and to have 
shut them now would have been of no avail. I 
tried enveloping my face and neck in the sheet’ 
The only result was to throw me into a violent per- 
spiration, and I emerged half suffocated. It was 
no good ; besides, I wrapped up the mosquitoes too. 
I tossed and turnéd, hot and miserable, cursing 
the mosquitoes, the climate, and the place 
generally, till exhausted nature gave in, and I had 
a few intervals of uneasy slumber. 

Out of one of these I was aroused by a knock 
at the door. This nightly visitant turned out to 
be Monduc, who, with an excess of zeal which I 
hardly appreciated, had called me at four instead 
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of five. But I had had quite enough rest (save 
the mark !), so I dressed and packed up leisurely, 
had some coffee, and set out for the station. I 
had paid my bill, a remarkably moderate one, the 
previous evening. 

We reached St. Louis soon after seven, and a 
walk of some four miles brought us to Aloes, a 
small village on the banks of the St. Etienne, and 
the terminus of the carriage road. We soon 
reached the point where we had diverged to 
St. Pierre, and then we had the long ascent to 
Cilaos. As we mounted, the air became fresher, 
but the sides of the gorge frequently shut off the 
breeze and left us to the untempered rays of an 
almost vertical sun. It was, nevertheless, w 
glorious walk, well worth doing twice. We 
halted about nidday for a rest and breakfast, and 
then marched on steadily. We reached Cilaos 
just before five. The distance from St. Louis is 
twenty-two miles, but we had saved a good 
deal by taking short cuts. 

I was in a pitiable condition from mosquito 
bites. My wrists were swollen to twice their 
natural size, my neck and forehead were a mass 
of lumps. I went straight down to the baths and 
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of the porters brought me a change of clothes. 
The bath had a very soothing effect, and allayed 
the irritation considerably, but it was some time 
before T lost all traces of my night at St. Pierre. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Departure from Cilaos—Ascent of the Salazes—Patches of 
snow—A perfect afternoon—Dawn in the mountains— 
The Piton des Neiges—Carving names—The vicinity of 
the Piton—The descent to Hell-Bourg. 


I HAD now been right across the island from St 
Denis to St. Pierre. Two things remained which 
I was particularly anxious to do--the Piton des 
Neiges and the volcano. The weather, that 
most important factor, was now settled, and I 
decided to take the Piton des Neiges on my way 
back to Hell-Bourg. 

We had a day’s rest, and set out on Septem- 
ber 1 at dawn. I was sorry to leave Cilaos, where 
I had had such a pleasant time. The elderly 
Bourbonnais was up and bade me good speed. 
He too was going away the next morning, back 
to St. Denis. Then a handshake from Monsieur 
Noél, some expressions of goodwill—no empty 
ones, I am sure—on either side, and we filed off. 
Barring accidents we should reach Hell-Bourg 
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the next day in the afternoon, and the homesick 
guides were elated at the prospect of so speedy a 
return to the bosoms of their respective families. 
Even Monduc was cheerful, which he often was 
not, and we could not have started under more 
favourable auspices. 

There was no need to hurry, so we took it 
pretty leisurely. We crossed the Ilet des Etangs 
with its small tarys—they can hardly be dignified 
with the name of lakes—and then struck into the 
forest and followed a mountain torrent for some 
distance. Then came the climb up the face of 
the Salazes, and by one we had reached the top. 
The ascent from Cilaos is, I think, easier on the 
whole than from Hell-Bourg. For one thing it 
is shorter, as we start from a point nearly a 
thousand feet higher. -. At the same time there 
are one or two uncommonly stiff places, and the 
last bit, a steep climb over crumbly ground with 
a deep drop below, is rather nasty. 

On the way we passed a rock which had been 
cut clean in two. Monduc said it had been 
struck by lightning some years before. There 
was a.slight growth of -moss on the sides, but 
underneath this the rock felt quite smooth, like 
marble. 
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Here and there in shady places we found 
patches of snow, the remains of that which had 
fallen a week before. It must have drifted 
heavily, for some of these patches were quite four 
inches deep. The guides scooped some of it up 
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in their hands, smelt it, tasted it, and generally 
marvelled at it. I cautioned them against 
swallowing it in their heated condition, and a 
small pinch was enough to satisfy them as to its 
edible qualities. 

A short walk brought us to the Caverne du 
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Four, which was in sight just across a small gully, 
one of the heads of the Riviére des Marsouins. 
We could see the Piton des Neiges standing out 
sharp against the sky, but it was too late to 
attempt the ascent that afternoon. So we spent 
the remainder of the day sitting about near the 
cavern, basking in the sunshine. 

Tt was a perfect afternoon. The keen rays of 
the sun were tempered by a soft breeze, which 
blew gently across the plateau. Below us lay 
the Plaine des Salazes, dotted here and there with © 
what looked like mole-hills, but which were in : 
reality huge mountains. Beyond that again lay 
the Plaine des Cafres, and bounding the view in 
that direction rose the volcano. Presently the 
clouds came up and filled the valleys and covered 
the mountains and plains. We were still in clear 
sunshine, and the effect was that of looking over 
some vast snow-field. The tops of the clouds 
stretched from near our feet right away to the 
.voleano, the only point of that part of the island 
which rose abové them. Now and then the sun 
was hidden for a moment by a thin veil of vapour, 
a portion of the clouds which was torn off by the 
breeze, and passed away to melt in the blue sky 
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I could not help contrasting our present posi- 
tion with that on the occasion of our previous 
visit. Then cold and wet and misery, now balmy 
weather and prevailing good spirits. Breathing 
that pure mountain air, strong like wine, mere 
animal existence becomes a pleasure. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! 


True, most wise poet, and best of all 8,000 ft. 
high on a fine afternoon in the tropics. 

There was no cause that evening to be 
anxious about the morrow’s weather. No doubts 
troubled my rest, and when I woke towards 
morning the stars shone brightly, and no trace of 
cloud obscured their brilliance. 

How quiet it is on this high tableland just 
before the dawn! We seem in some enchanted 
region far above the world and its noises. No 
sound, not even the sound of water, breaks the 
stillness. Then a pale glimmer begins in the 
eastern sky, a faint breeze moves the bushes and: 
dies away, a keen shaft of light Strikes suddenly 
across the heavy cloud mass which covers the 
lower part of the island, the stars disappear, the 
red glow in the east changes to gold, and the sun 
rises in full glory. 
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As soon as there was sufficient light to enable ; 
us to see our way, we left the cavern. To the 
top of the Piton des Neiges is an ascent of about 
2,000 ft. The rise is gradual, a bit steep in 
places perhaps, but nothing remarkable. The 
going is bad, as the whole of this part is nothing 
but loose lava. I noticed, too, that at this height 
I very soon got out of breath. By seven we had 
reached the edge of the Salazes, and we looked 
down on Cilaos still in shadow. Right in front 
of us rose the Piton, and at 7.30 we stood on the 
summit, the highest point in the island, 10,069 ft. 
above the sea. 

The actual Piton des Neiges is a mass of 
basaltic lava of a reddish colour. On three sides 
it falls abruptly in a series of magnificent pre- 
cipices ; on the other side it slopes off gradually to 
the main portion of the Salazes, from which it 
projects. The view is, of course, very extensive, 
embracing as it does the greater part of the 
island, but is not to my thinking either so fine or 
so varied as that from the Piton des Chicots. On 
a clear day I believe Mauritius can be seen, but 
each time I was on the top there was a good deal 
of cloud over that part of the sea, and we could 
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The summit is marked by a wooden cross 
erected in 1891, upon which, with a taste more 
than usually questionable, certain individuals 
have carved their insignificant names. These 
acts of desecration are quite inexcusable. There 
is no particular merit in reaching the top. It is 
a feat that any one with average muscles can 
accomplish. Once the climb up the face of the 
Salazes is over, it is only a question of sticking to 
it, and no part of the work demands any special 
knowledge of mountaineering. I do not say this 
to deter people from making the ascent. It is 
well worth the trouble, and there is always, at 
least to the English race, an irresistible attrac- 
tion about the highest point of a range. But to 
carve one’s name on the cross at the top is, apart 
from the question of taste, a rather childish pro- 
ceeding. 

We descended from the Piton to the 
Entonnoir of the Bras Rouge, and looked down 
into the shadowy ravine a thousand feet below. 
It was a striking piece of scenery, as grand as 
any to be found in the mountains of Réunion. 
On our right was the Gros Morne, with the snow 
still lying on it in places, while on our left an 
isolated pinnacle of rock caught the sunlight, 
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Below all was in gloom, and opposite rose the 
sheer wall of the Grand Bénard. We went on 
as far as the Pavillon, a point of the Salazes pro- 
jecting over the gorge of the Riviére du Mat. I 
had hoped to have had a view of Hell-Bourg, 
but the clouds had already filled the valley, and 
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it was completely hidden. We then returned to 
the cavern, having made a circuit.. Some-of the 
rocks we passed on the way back had been 
weathered into the most rugged and fantastic 
forms. The whole of this part is practically 
devoid of vegetation and simply a wilderness of 


stones. 
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We had breakfast and them left for Hell- 
Bourg. As soon as we began the descent we got 
into the fog. Before we reached the bottom, 
however, we had got out of it, and from Terre 
Plate we were able to see Hell-Bourg. It looked 
very peaceful. The grandeur of Cilaos was not 
there, but in its place there was a quiet beauty 
which was very charming. We reached the 
Chalet soon after four, and the next day, trusting 
to the apparently settled condition of the elements, 
T had made arrangements for an expedition to the 
volcano. 


CHAPTER IX 


Through the Forest of Belouve—Rain—We reach the Plaine 
des Palmistes—Hospitably received—Reading a MS,— 
To St. Benoit—Joseph Hubert—A Creole ally of the 
English—To St. Denis—St. Denis to Possession—Old 
Fort—Up the gorge of the Riviére des Galets—Mafate— 
Landslips—Sulphur springs—Mafate and Moflat—The 
noise of waters—Back to Hell-Bourg. 


ACCORDINGLY on the morning of September 5 
T left Hell-Bourg with porters and my venerable 
guide. My intention was to go to the volcano, 
and then return by the same way as we had 
gone. As events turned out, I did nothing of the 
kind. 

Our way at first led up the zigzag path 
which climbs from Hell-Bourg to the forest of 
Belouve, an ascent of some 1,400 ft. At the top 
the road passes between two pinnacles of rock, 
the so-called Fenétre. In one of these rocks 
there is a niche with a small statue of the Virgin. 
There is a good view from this point across the 
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Cirque de Salazie to Cimandef and the Piton des 
Chicots. The Mare & Poule d’eau, which close 
at hand looks so pretty, as seen from this height 
is diminished to a mere pond the reverse of 
picturesque. 

We crossed a small hollow, and immediately 
afterwards entered the forest of Belouve, which ex- 
tends practically as far as the Plaine des Palmistes. 
The path frequently crossed ravines, the majority 
of which were of no great size. The most con- 
siderable was that of the Riviére des Marsouins. 
A short distance above the point where the path 
crossed the river, there was a large, still pool at 
the foot of a small cascade. The sides of the 
ravine were thickly covered with tropical vegeta- 
tion, among which the palms and tree-ferns stood 
out conspicuous. It was altogether a scene of 
singular beauty. 

Long before we reached this place, however, 
a fine drizzle had come on, which increased into 
steady rain. The remembrance of my ex- 
periences at the Piton des Neiges inclined me to 
return home. But the guides assured me that, 
as a rule, it was raining in this part of the forest, 
that the chances were in favour of our finding 
fine weather at the Plaine des Paliistes, and 
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that we had better go on, at any rate as far as the 
Riviére des Marsouins, where there was a cavern 
in which we could breakfast and decide on our 
subsequent movements. For my own part I had 
no wish to retreat unless it was absolutely 
necessary; so I yielded, and towards eleven 
o'clock we reached the cave, a damp hole, but 
affording some shelter from the rain. 

Breakfast over, and while I was enjoying that 
world-wide solace,” tobacco, I suggested that, as 
the weather was evidently not going to improve, 
and as the cave was damp and unsuitable for 
spending the night in, the best thing we could do 
was to return to Hell-Bourg. Old Mondue, how- 
ever, assured me that it was quite as far, if not 
farther to Hell-Bourg than it was to the Plaine 
des Palmistes, that at the Plaine we should be 
able to find a house or shelter of some kind, that 
by the morrow the weather might have moderated, 
and, in short, that it was better to go forward 
than backward. It was a choice between two 
evils, and we set out again. 

I know nothing more objectionable than walk- 
ing through a tropical forest in the wet. In 
addition to the actual rain, every branch against 
which you brush favours you with a shower bath, 
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while the low-growing plants deposit the abun- 
dant contents of their leaves on your legs. Add 
to this a warm, steamy atmosphere like that of a 
hot-house, a pervading odour of rotting vegeta- 
tion, and altogether the performance is enough to 
damp the spirits of a Mark Tapley. I do not 
think that any of us possessed the qualities 
attributed to that cheerful personage—the guides 
most certainly did not—and our worst enemies 
could hardly have wished to see us in a more 
wretched plight. We sank ankle deep in mud; 
we slipped down; we got, if possible, wetter and 
more miserable, until, towards three o’clock, 
we emerged from the forest on the Plaine des 
Palmistes, and soon reached the road which 
crosses the island from St. Benoit to St. Pierre. 
Once clear of the forest the atmosphere was 
chilly, and we encountered the wind, which blew 
keenly and drove the rain full at us. I happened 
to be walking in front and was paying no 
particular attention to things around me, being in 
that resigned frame of mind which comes with a 
thorough soaking, when I heard a small voice 
behind me which said ‘Monsieur. Never, I 
think, have I heard so much of querulous misery 
concisely expressed as in that one word, I turned 
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round, and the sight which met my eyes was 
really alarming. The guides were shivering and 
blue with the cold, and seemed to have shrivelled 
up somewhat. My turning round was the signal 
for the loosening of their tongues. It was 
impossible to go on to the Plaine des Cafres ; the 
weather there would be worse; we should all 
perish miserably of cold and wet. There was only 
one thing to be done: we must find some place at 
which to put up “for the night. To this propo- 
sition I was only too glad to agree, and we set out 
therefore in search of ahouse. I candidly confess 
that the wretched appearance of the guides had 
alarmed me, and I was afraid that they might get 
fever. 

We presently reached a dwelling, which stood 
back a little distance from the road. Its deserted 
appearance was not promising, but our fears were 
fortunately not realised, for we found that the 
house was occupied by an elderly individual who 
welcomed us hospitably and led us to the kitchen. 
The guides squatted by the fire and steamed, and 
gradually, under the combined influences of the 
fire and rum, grew more cheerful. I exchanged 
my dripping garments for others which were 
fairly, but by no means altogether, dry—for the 
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baggage had got rather wet—while the ancient 
proprietor of the place sat by listening to and 
sympathising with the tale of our woes. 

He was an extraordinary man, this lonely 
inhabitant of the Plaine, a strange mixture of the 
quack and the scientist. He had a remedy, so he 
said, for every disease under the sun, but he 
furnished no details of the specific. After dinner, 
when I was getting drowsy and inclined for bed, 
he insisted on reading to me a long manuscript of 
some fourteen closely written pages. As well as 
I could make out it had something to do with the 
presence of sulphate of copper in coffee; but as 
the author read indistinctly, and ag I caught on 
an average one word in ten, my grasp of the 
subject was not so thorough as it might have 
been. At the conclusion I thanked him, and in 
order to prevent any more inflictions of a like 
nature, I intimated my wish to retire to rest. 
Whereupon I was conducted to a bed in an adjoin- 
ing room, while my host returned to join the 
guides in the kitchen. 

The weather was still bad, and at intervals 
during the night I woke to hear the rain falling 
in torrents and the strong gusts of wind buffeting 
the house as if they would overthrow it. In the 
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passage just outside my room stood a tall clock of 
the grandfather type, which had an aggravating 
habit of striking every hour twice in a pompous 
and deliberate manner, the second striking taking 
place about two minutes after the first. 

The next morning the weather, though 
slightly better, was still bad, far too bad to 
attempt any further progress towards the volcano. 
I determined, therefore, to go to St. Benoit and 
there take the train to St. Denis. Accordingly we 
bade farewell to our host and set out along the 
high road. 

As we went along we passed a good many 
houses. The Plaine des Palmistes has of late 
years come into some repute as a health resort; 
and the discovery of a mineral spring in the Bras 
Cabot will doubtless do much to increase its 
popularity. The water of this spring contains 
bicarbonate of soda and has a temperature of 73° 
Fahrenheit. The Plaine itself is of an average 
altitude of between three and four thousand 
feet, and possesses a good and invigorating 
climate. 

During the descent from the Plaine we gradu- 
ally got out of the clouds and into better weather, 
and finally marched into St. Benoit in bright sun- 
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shine. A glance inland, however, showed the 
clouds still low on the mountains. 

I went to the station, but found that there 
was no train for nearly two hours; so I left the 
porters there to mind the baggage, while I went 
for a stroll through the town, which, like all the 
coast towns, is pretty, but in no way remarkable. 
St. Benoit is the terminus of the railway in this 
direction, and has a population, of about 11,000. 
There is a tapioca manufactory near the town, and 
there are also some sugar mills. 

But to the inhabitants of Réunion, to all lovers 
of that beautiful island, and to the French people 
: generally, St. Benoit is of interest as the birth- 
place of Joseph Henri Hubert, the benefactor of 
his native island, the discoverer of the law of 
cyclones, the friend and helper of Bory de St. 
Vincent. 

This remarkable man, a Creole of the Creoles, 
was born at St.: Benoit on April 22, 1747. He 
was the son of Henri Hubert, district commander- 
in-chief of the militia. Of himself his papers do 
not say much. We learn, however, from them 
that he received no education, for he writes to 
Bory de St. Vincent, ‘Vous voyez que je n’ai 
inéme pas appris votre langue.’ 
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When the quarter of St. Joseph was formed 
Hubert was appointed ‘commandant.’ For this 
district he laboured long and lovingly —how 
lovingly and with what patience and self-denial 
those only who have read his papers can realise. 
He speaks of the inhabitants of this district as 
‘mes enfants,’ and to them and their interests he 
devoted the best part of his life. 

His services in procuring and introducing trees 
into the colony were invaluable. Among those 
which he introduced may be mentioned the clove, 
the nutmeg, the avocat, and the letchi. He also 
introduced, or was instrumental in procuring, the 
vanilla. His notes are full of his care for his : 
plants and his joy at their growth. 

But to the outside world he will probably be 
best known through his correspondence with Bory 
de St. Vincent, and his careful and accurate notes 
on the Voleano of Réunion. ‘C'est grace 4 lui,’ 
writes M. Trouette, ‘ que Bory a vu tant de choses 
si vite et si bien.’ There can be also no reason- 
able doubt that he was the first discoverer of the 
law of cyclones. His literary remains, most judi- 
ciously edited by M. Emile Trouette, were pub- 
lished in 1881, and fully Justify the words of his 
editor, ‘Aucun créole n’a mieux mérité du pays 
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que Joseph Hubert.’ He was created Chevalier 
de St. Louis in 1815, and died on April 19, 1825. 
A well-executed bust of Hubert has been placed 
in the Jardin Colonial at St. Denis. 

It was at St. Benoit that I came across a most 
interesting man, who was the proprietor of the 
hotel there. He spoke English fluently, which 
circumstance alone was enough to attract my 
notice in an island where the French language 
prevails almost exclusively. His history was 
remarkable. He was a Creole of the island, and 
was employed for some years on board an English 
ship trading between the Cape and Cardiff. He 
afterwards went to the Cape and fought in the 
Zulu war. Then he had returned to Réunion, 
and settled down at St. Benoit. I was glad to 
have met him, for a Creole who has fought on the 
side of the English is, I should think, unique. 

I took the train that evening to St. Denis, a 
truly distressed British subject, feeling that fate 
was rather hard on me. Under the influence of a 
good dinner my spirits revived, and I determined 
to act on the advice of my host and try my luck 
in the dry part of the island, and work my way 
back to Hell-Bourg by the gorge of the Riviére 
des Galets. 
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Accordingly the morning of September 8 
found me once more on the march. I had decided 
to go that day as far as Possession, and as there 
was a choice of routes I chose that by the coast. 
Soon after we were clear of St. Denis the path 
entered the railway tunnel, which it followed for 
a short distance, and then emerged through one 
of the galleries on to the sea-shore. I regretted 
that I had takep this way, as there are no views ; 
the cliffs, at any rate as seen from below, are by 
no means remarkable, while the shingly beach is 
uncomfortable to walk over. The road across the 
mountain, though longer, must be far finer and 
more enjoyable. 

Towards noon we reached Possession, a small 
town abounding in palms. The only noteworthy 
object in the place is an old fort on the cliff, which 
is said to have been built by the English during 
their occupation of the island. It is a stone 
structure, now in a very ruinous condition, and 
much overgrown with grass and aloes. The coast 
just about Possession is very charming and sug- 
gestive of parts of the North Cornish coast. 

The next morning we were off betimes along 
the high road. After about two hours we reached 
the Riviére des Galets. Just before we turned 
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into the gorge, we met the Curé of Mafate, who, 
on learning whither I was bound, most kindly 
offered to place his house at Mafate at my dis- 
posal for so long a time as I liked to remain there. 
As I purposed staying a day or so at Mafate, I 
was only too glad to avail myself of this hospitable 
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offer. I was sorry to learn that the Curé himself 
was on his way to St. Denis, and would not be 
returning for some days, so that I missed the 
pleasure of the good man’s company. 

We then entered the gorge of the Riviére des 
Galets, which gradually narrowed until there was 
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only just room enough for the track and the river, 
which we continually crossed and recrossed. We 
seemed to be going into the very heart of things. 
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The scenery was wild and grand in the ex- 
treme. The path wound about, led us up steep 
places, and into and out of a multitude of side 


| 
IN THE GORGE OF THE RIVIERE DES GALETS 
ravines, and always found for itself a way out of 
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the most hopeless of them. Where Mafate was 
I could not imagine. I asked one of the guides, 
who, pointing vaguely in front, said, ‘There ;’ 
which left me as wise as I was before. At last, 
when I was beginning to doubt whether such a 
place as Mafate really existed, the gorge grew a 
little wider, and, perched here and there on the 
sides of the cliff, we saw a few houses which 
looked uncommonly small in the midst of that 
tremendous mountain scenery. . 

Mafate is without exception the wildest place 
I have ever come across. In the narrow and 
precipitous ravine of the Riviére des Galets, where 
there is only just room for a path between the 
stream and the cliffs, which rise steep and bare 
for several hundreds of feet on either side, a few 
houses are squeezed, while others are perched in 
all sorts of more or less inaccessible places. The 
Curé’s house was situated high up on a small 
plateau, and was one of the most inaccessible of 
all. I made my way to it, and was welcomed: by 
his domestic and the dog, a fat and affable beast 
of no particular breed. It was very pleasant to 
find oneself in such comfortable quarters, for there 
was no hotel, and the few cottages were of the 
meanest description. 
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Landslips are of frequent occurrence here. 
That of March 1895, just below the village, had 
blocked the lower part of the ravine and covered 
over the river, which found its way underneath 
and among the huge fallen masses of rock. Even 
while I was there small pieces of rock could be 
continually heard falling, although no actual land- 
slip occurred. These circumstances hardly serve 
to render Mafate suitable for people with weak 
nerves. I heard of a lady who had been ordered 
there for her health, who found the strain too 
much. During the first night she was there a 
small landslip occurred, and on the following day 
another on a rather more extensive scale. She 
had stood the first ; but the second was too much, 
and the next morning she returned home. I was 
told that during the rainy season (January to 
March) the people clear out of the place and go to 
live at Possession. 

There is at Mafate a sulphur spring which 
has a certain local reputation. The spring is 
situated about ten feet above the bed of the river, 
a short distance beyond the village. The water is 
conveyed to the bath-houses in a leaden pipe. 
The guardian of the baths assured me that the 
spring was the best in the colony. If smell 
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bes a guarantee of excellence, it must be un- 
equalled. 

Mafate is a Malgache name, and signifies ‘ that 
which kills.’ This name was given. to the place 
by the Marrons, who thought that the sulphurous 
spring poisoned, the waters of the river.’ It is 














MAFATE 


rather a strange coincidence that Moffat in Scot- 
land, where alsothere are sulphur springs, should 


‘ Maillard, Notes sur UIle de la Réunion, p. 187. 
‘Marrons’ were escaped slaves who lived in the mountains 
and made frequent raids on the lowlands. In 1734 their 
number is said to have been over two thousand. 
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have almost the same name. Whether there can 
be any possible connection between the origin of 
the two names I leave to others to say, not being 
myself sufficiently learned in the mysteries of 
nomenclature to hazard an opinion. The Malgache 
word Mafate is evidently akin to the Hebrew 
Maweth, which means ¢ pestilence’ or ‘death,’ 

The noise of waters at Mafate is great, and 
after a time wearisome. The Rividre des Galets 
in its shingly bed keeps up a continuous sound as 
of a locomotive blowing off steam, through which 
is audible the ‘ drumming thunder’ of a tributary 
stream which falls in numerous cascades down an 
almost perpendicular ravine to join the main 
river. Towering above this ravine are the peaks of 
the Morne de Fourche, which look as if they must 
inevitably topple over into the valley beneath. 

I remained the next day at Mafate. There 
was a little church just above the Curé’s house, 
built, like all the houses, of wood. Outside on a 
pinnacle of rock were two bells, and all about 
were numerous crosses. But I folt’ that one day 
there was enough. The place was too savage, 
and those black cliffs around and above gave me 
a feeling of confinement and oppression. The 
guides too, I fancy, had had enough of it, and I 
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Was not sorry the following morning to climb out 
of the gorge on to the plateau above. Some 
years ago the only way of reaching Mafate in this 
direction was by a series of ladders, but now there 
is @ good path. 

After about two hours’ walking we passed La 
Nouvelle, a small hamlet with a little wooden 
church, We then struck across the Plaine deg 
Tamarins and crossed the shoulger of the Morne 
de Fourche. From this point our route was the 
same as that which we had taken in going to 
Cilaos, only in the opposite direction, and early in 
the afternoon we reached Hell-Bourg. 


CHAPTER X 


Waiting for tine weather—Monduc and the moon—Fo the 
Piton des Neiges for the second time—The Plaine des 
Salazes—Ice—The Coteau Maigre—Golden fern—The 
Plaine des Cafres—Monument on the Plaine des Rem- 
parts—Wonderful*view—The Plaine des Sables—Arrival 
at the Pas de Bellecombe—The Formica Leo—Un- 
pleasant night—Fog and rain—Fine weather—The 
Grotte de Rosemond—The Grand Cratére—The Cratére 
Dolomieu—Eruptions—Superstitions connected with the 
volcano. ; 


TuoucH I was anxious to visit the volcano, I had 
no wish for a repetition of the misfortunes incurred 
in my first attempt. So I possessed my soul in 
patience and waited for settled weather, for I 
knew well that if it was raining at Hell-Bourg it 
was most certainly doing the same at the volcano. 
it was rather annoying when, after a day or two 
of fine weather, and when it seemed as though it 
really was going to continue, the rain began again, 
but the only thing to do was to wait. ‘Tout vient 
4 point 4 qui sait attendre ;’ with which comfort- 
ing maxim I was fain to be content. 
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On the afternoon of September 20 Monduc 
suddenly appeared, and announced that the 
weather was going to be fine. This assertion was 
in itself remarkable, for the old fellow had long 
given up prophesying about the weather as a bad 
job. In fact on one occasion when I had asked 
him what it was likely to be, he had replied that 
the good God alone could tell that, though per- 
haps, he added, Monsieur might with his ther- 
mometer. I presume he meant barometer, for 
Mondue’s ideas both of the names and uses of 
scientific instruments were slightly hazy. His 
assurance on the present occasion was, therefore, 
all the more remarkable, and inspired confidence. 

He had, it appeared, a theory about the influ- 
ence of the moon on the weather. If the new 
moon had her horns pointing downwards, rain 
would assuredly follow this sinister aspect of the 
‘watery star;’ if, on the contrary, she made her 
appearance horns upwards, fine weather might be 
expected. The present omens were favourable, 
according to his theory, and the only thing to be 
decided was when I would start. That day was 
Sunday, so I arranged to be off the following 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Bennett was anxious to go up the Piton 
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des Neiges, and I had no objection to visit it 
again ; so we arranged to go together to the Piton, 
from which point he would return to Hell-Bourg, 
while I should go on to the voleano. Accordingly, 
on September 24 we set out, and, proceeding by 
Terre Plate and the Cap Anglais, reached the 
Caverne du Four in the course of the afternoon. 
The next day we visited the Piton des Neiges and 
its vicinity, and at daybreak of the 26th I started 
for the volcano with Monduc and three porters, 
taking with me an ample supply of provisions, for 
I did not expect to reach the coast for three or 
four days. i 

Our route lay in a south-easterly direction 
across the Plaine des Salazes, the surface of which 
was dotted with many old craters. If there had 
ever been # path it no longer existed, and for some 
hours we had to cut our way through a dense 
growth of bruyére. To show how cold the nights 
are at this altitude, I may mention that we passed 
that morning at nine o'clock a small pool with ice 
a full quarter of an inch in thickness. 

After crossing the Plaine des Salazes we pro- 
ceeded along a narrow ridge called the Coteau 
Maigre, which divides the head waters of the 
Riviére des Marsouins from those of the Bras de 
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la Plaine. Down the gorge of this latter river we 
had a fine view, for on this side the Cotean 
Maigvre falls abruptly, while on the other the slope 
is gradual. On this ridge I found several plants 
of the golden fern, which, as well as the silver 
fern, grows in the higher parts of the island. 

Soon after midday we struck a path, which 
brought us by an easy descent to the Plaine des 
Cafres, across which we proceeded till we reached 
the road. The Plaine des Cafres is a vast platean 
five or six miles wide, which divides the older 
part of the island from the more recently formed 
portion in which the present voleano is situated. 
Numerous extinct craters are scattered about the 
plain. The climate is cool and healthy, and at 
this time of the year sharp frosts occur every 
night. The Plaine is traversed by the road from 
St. Benoit to St. Pierre, the only road which goes 
quite across the island, and, with the exception of 
that from St. André to Hell-Bourg, the only one 
that penetrates far into the interior. The highest 
point of the road is on the Plaine des Cafres, 
where it attains an elevation of nearly 5,000 feet. 
A large quantity of gorse grows about here, and 
I could easily have fancied that I was walking 
across some English common. 
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We slept that night at the Gendarmerie, where 
we were most hospitably entertained, and the next 
morning early we were again on the march. 
For some little distance we followed the road 
in the direction by which we had come on the 
preceding afternoon. We then turned off in an 
easterly direction, and for some time traversed 
a country exactly like an English park, with 
fine timber growing all about, and oxen at 
pasture, and here and there a farmhouse, All 
this time we had been gradually ascending, and 
by now we were off the Plaine des Cafres. We 
then worked round the head of the Riviére des 
Remparts, far below us in a deep gorge, and 
arrived at the Plaine des Remparts, where we 
halted for breakfast at a spot where water had 
collected in a few hollows. Not far from this 
place there is a small obelisk erected to the 
memory of Josémont Lauret, who died here. It 
bears the following inscription : ‘ Le Garde Fores- 
tier Josémont Lauret mourut ici de froid et de 
fatigue dans le nuit du 6 octobre 1887. II est 
tombé victime de son courage et de sa dévouement 
& ses compagnons de route. Voyageur, rends-Ini 
hommage.’ 


We started again about midday, and soon 
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passed the Caverne des Lataniers, a roomy shelter 
under a cliff of lava. Though this is a good 
sleeping-place, it is some distance from the 
volcano, and I preferred to sleep at the Pas de 
Bellecombe. I was glad, however, to know of 
this other cavern, for, if bad weather came on, 
we could retreat to it, and the cavern at the Pas 
de Bellecombe, so far as I could gather, was not 
particularly eligible. 

Proceeding across the Plaine des Remparts, 
we reached the Rempart of the Plaine des Sables, 
the second of the great crater rings surrounding 
the present active cone, The cliffs forming this 
ring are here 400 feet in height, and at this point 
have broken away, leaving ® place by which it is 
easy to descend. : 

T have spoken of this as the second ring, but it 
is generally called the first. This is a mistake, 
for the Plaine des Remparts is inside the true first 
ring, which is now difficult to trace. 

Hitherto we had been traversing a country 
sparsely covered with bruyére and other shrubs, 
which, though clearly showing its volcanic nature, 
was by no means absolutely barren. From the 
Pas des Sables we looked across a waste of lava, 
devoid of vegetation, the very ideal of a land of 
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utter desolation. The plain below us was dotted 
with old craters, and on the sides of several the 
lava was of a dark red colour like red-hot iron, 
which gave them the appearance of being covered 
with streams of fiery matter. The illusion was 
perfect, and I sat for some time gazing at this 
wonderful effect, upon which we had come 
without the slightest warning. 

We descended the Pas des Sables, foy so the 
breach in the line of cliffsis called, and from below 
had a good view of the huge columns of basaltic 
lava, which rise one above another in a series of 
terraces. Our course lay. now across the Plaine 
des Sables, The surface of this plain is composed 
of lava, reduced by rain and frost into fragments 
more or less fine. In places it was almost like 
dust, and we found it hard work ploughing our 
way through it. As we were crossing the plain 
I noticed a halo round the sun, which I pointed 
out to Monduc, and asked him what it betokened. 
He could make nothing of it, and merely said that 
it might indicate rain or it might indicate fine 
weather —a tolerably safe prediction. One of the 
porters, however, said that it was invariably an 
indication of ‘ sécheresse,’ and, though I had my 
doubts about it, I said nothing. 
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The inevitable bruyére presently reappeared, 
and we soon reached the edge of the third ring at 
the spot most inappropriately called the Pas de 
Bellecombe, ‘puisque M. de Bellecombe n'y ajamais 
descendu.’ So says Bory de St. Vincent, who 
had seen an account of the incident by M. de 
Crémon, who was one of the party. ‘C’est une 
piéce vraiment curieuse,’ he adds, though I doubt 
if the Governor or any of his companions found it 
particularly funny. This expedition was under- 
taken in October 1758. None of the party seem 
to have reached the voleano on this occasion, but 
some years later M.de Crémon succeeded in getting 
there, accompanied by the Chevalier de Saint- 
Lubin and by Commerson.' 


* ‘Aprés deux jours de marche on se trouya aussi peu 
avaneé que si l'on n’eiit rien fait. On était rendu au bord 
de V’Enclos, et I'Enclos paraissait une barriére insurmon- 
table. Dégofité par ce nouvel obstacle, M. de Bellecombe 
renonca & un dessein A demi exécuté, et revint sur ses traces. 
M. de Crémon, plus déterminé, promit six piéces de toile 
bleue aux noirs qui trouveraient un pas dans le Rempart. 
Aprés bien des recherches un esclave vint annoncer qu'il 
avait trouvé le pas. M. de Montfleury, Guichard et lesclave 
y descendirent seuls avec l’intendant ; ce n’est qy’en taton- 
nant qn’on s‘éleva sur les pentes du céne. . . . M. de Mont- 
fleury s’apereut que M. de Crémon, exeédé de fatigue et de 
soif, avant, faute d’eau, bu tout le rhum qui restait dans son 


flacon, ne pouvait plus se gsoutenir. BientAt i] fellact neortor 
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The Enclos, or ring, is in the form of a horse- 
shoe, and the sides extend to the sea. It has a 
breadth of from four to five miles, and the distance 
from the Pas de Bellecombe to the sea in a straight 
line is about nine miles. The cliffs forming this 
ring vary in height from 300 to 500 feet. From 
the point where we stood we had a grand view of 
the ring, and of the cone of the voleano rising in 
its midst. 

We passed over the edge of the cliff on to a 
narrow ledge below, and so reached the cavern. 
Its situation was certainly romantic in the face of 
that long line of cliffs which dropped almost per- 
pendicularly to the plain of lava 800 feet below. 
It was now about 3.30, and too late to think of 
visiting the volcano that afternoon. A curious 
little crater immediately below us had attracted 
my attention, and I started to have a look at it. 
The descent of the Pas de Bellecombe is now 
comparatively easy, for a path, which, as paths go 
in Réunion, is good, has been constructed in a 
series of zigzags down the face of the cliff. There 


Dintendant ; Je robuste Guichard le chargea sur ses larges 
épanles, et, aidé du noir, le ramena sur la plaine des Sables, 
au risque de tomber mille fois et de se tner avee son fardean’ 
(Bory de Saint-Vincent, iii. 6). 
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are plenty of shrubs to hold on by at awkward 
places, and I reached the bottom without much 
difficulty. 

The small cone, towards which I directed my 
steps, is about twenty feet high and formed of 
loose lava. At the top are two craters divided by 
a ridge. It is known as the Formica Leo, a name 
originally given to it by Joseph Hubert, from the 
funnel-shaped craters at the summit, which 
resemble the pitfalls made by the ant-lion. From 
here I could see the guides seated at the mouth 
of the cavern and looking very diminutive. I 
returned to the foot of the Enclos, where I had 
considerable difficulty in finding the path, owing 
to the thick growth of bruyére. However, I hit 
it at last and climbed up to the cavern. 

After nightfall I looked towards the volcano, 
to see if I could distinguish any light or sign of 
activity, but I could see none. During the day- 
time I had noticed some steam escaping near 
where I judged the active crater to be, but this 
was the only indication I had been able to 
make out. Indeed, when I came to visit the 
crater I found it in a state of almost complete 
quiescence. 

The disadvantages of the cavern had by no 
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iueans been exaggerated. It was cold, damp, and 
draughty. The guides had got some bruyére and 
considerately arranged a bed for me just where 
some drippings of water percolated through the 
roof. This I perceived before going to sleep, and 
accordingly removed myself to the side of the 
cavern, where some bushes had been piled up to 
keep out the wind. We had two fires, one at the 
entrance and the other a little way inside; but 
even then it was bitterly cold, and from time to 
time the wind blew the embers about the floor. 
I wrapped a rug round me, and getting as much 
out of the draught as possible, tried to make the 
best of it. But I did not sleep comfortably. The 
wind made uncanny noises in the rocks and 
bushes ; a waterproof Which I had arranged cun- 
ningly asa screen came down in the middle of the 
night, so that I woke under the impression that 
the cave was falling in; I was, moreover, anxious 
about the weather and haunted with a vague 
uneasiness on that point; and when, towards 
morning, I looked out, my worst fears were 
realised. There was a dense fog, and a thin rain, 
called by the Creoles ‘ farine,’ was falling, Nota 
trace of the volcano was visible; it might have 
vanished, 
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The morning broke with a watery apology for ; 
a sunrise through the fog and rain. There was 
nothing for it but to wait ; but the day wore on, 
and by noon there was no sign of the weather 
clearing. To have attempted to go to the volcano 
in such a fog would have been not only useless 
but even dangerous, for it ig very doubtful 
whether we could have found our way over that 
wilderness of lava with no landmark to guide us. 
Fortunately I had a book with me, and managed 
to pass the time reading and noting up my 
journal. ; 

During the afternoon the weather improved, 
and at times the great bulk of the volcano loomed 
through the driving mist, and the sun wag evidently 
shining somewhere. About 8 that evening it 
cleared, and I felt hopeful about the morrow. 

And the morning of the 29th came at last 
without a cloud, and at 5.30 Monduc and I set 
out. The hard lava was fairly good to walk over, 
and we soon reached the foot of the cone, where 
we stopped a few minutes to examine a very beau- 
tiful cavern called the Grotte de Rosemond. It 
was about 20 feet long and from 15 to 20 feet 
high. From the roof depended a number of 
stalactites of various colours. We then pro- 
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ceeded to climb the cone, and at 7.30 we reached 
the Grand Cratére, or Cratére Bory, a vast pit 
some 600 feet in diameter. No vapour was rising 
from this crater, and it has, I believe, been extinct 
for sorme years. We were now at a height of 
8,600 feet. The view seawards was obscured by 
clouds, but inland we had a fine view extending 
across the Plaine des Cafres to the Piton des 
Neiges. . 

We descended to visit the Cratére Dolomieu, 
the present actiye crater, which is to the east of 
and 850 feet lower than the Grand Cratére, The 
lava rose gradually towards the centre of the 
crater in the form of an irregular dome, at the 
summit of which was a pile of scorie. It was 
from near this that the vapour I had previously 
seen was issuing. 

I determined to get, if possible, as far as this 
pile and see what was there. The lava had made 
a breach in the northern side of the crater, in order 
to escape, and to that point we first directed our 
steps, and then proceeded towards the steam. It 
was extremely difficult to get across the lava, 
which was very brittle and continually broke 
under us. Our rate of progression was con- 


sequently slow. I found the steam was issuing 
be, 
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from crevices in the lava gently and without 
noise, much, in fact, as vapour rises from a heap 
of slag outside an iron foundry. On thrusting 
my hand into one of these crevices the heat was 
so great that I was forced to withdraw it quickly, 
The sides of these crevices were coated with a 
white substance. Through this cloud of steam, 
which reached to our waists and in one or two 
places as high as our heads, we made our way, 
the lava, as before, continually breaking and letting 
us down into unpleasantly warm hollows. 

We got out of the steam at last, and I found 
that the heap I had seen was an irregularly 
shaped pile of scorie about 20 feet in height. 
Immediately in front of it was a circular pit 
between 20 and 30 feet in diameter and the same 
in depth. I got as near as I could to this, but I 
was unable to approach quite close, for the edges 
overhung the pit and I was afraid to trust myself 
on them, as they were of the same brittle lava as 
we had been walking over. No vapour was 
escaping from the pit, the sides of which were 
rough, while at the bottom was a mass of débris. 
The heap of scoriz had been torn and rent in all 
directions, and one chasm in it seemed to go down 
into the very bowels of the earth. 
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By this time I had had about enough of it. 
Moreover, I was anxious to obtain a view of the 
voleano and ring from the Pas de Bellecombe, and 
T was afraid lest the clouds should come up and 
prevent my doing so. We accordingly retraced 
our steps to the edge of the crater, where we had 
a short rest and some food, and then started back 
to the cavern. s ; 

After some difficulty I managed to hit on a 
place just above the cavern, from which I took a 

series of photographs to form a panoramic view 
"of the voleano and ring. I then returned to the 
cavern, for by this time I was pretty hungry, as, 
beyond @ snack at the crater, I had had nothing to 
eat since 5 o’clock, and it was now past 1. ‘We 
had had seven hours across what any one would 
admit to be a decidedly difficult country. 

The volcano is in eruption on an average twice 
a year. Asa general rule the activity is confined 
to a flow of lava unaccompanied by any of those 
grand displays so often connected with volcanic 
outbursts. Every flow takes practically the same 
direction to the sea, which it reaches in a greatcr 
or less space of time, though the smaller flows 
frequently stop short within two or three miles 
of the coast. The last great flow of lava was in 
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November 1890. Another had occurred in May 
1895, and one took place on October 29, 1895, 
while I was in the island. Of this last I saw 
nothing, but I do not imagine that it can have 
been on any extensive scale. I was at the 
Caverne du Four, from which the volcano is 
plainly visible, some weeks later, and could detect 
nothing buta slight vapour rising from it. 

‘When we consider with how.great wonder and 
admiration the most highly civilised and educated 
persons regard the display of volcanic phenomena, 
we cannot marvel that among ignorant and 
savage races the same phenomena should excite 
feelings of superstitious awe and terror. Bory de 
St. Vincent relates how, when he proposed visit- 
ing the volcano, the blacks endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from going there, by telling him that 
white people who went never returned, but were 
made slaves by the demons, who employed them 
in directing the course of the lava and keeping up 
the subterranean fires. Some even assured him 
that they had, from afar off, beheld troops of these 
unfortunate beings at work, mattock in hand, 
obedient to the orders of their infernal task- 
masters. 
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has, no doubt, lost a portion of its terrors. But 
the Creoles still look upon it as the veritable 
mouth of hell. When it is in eruption they say 
that a wicked man has died and gone to hell; 
when a more violent eruption than usual takes 
place, they say that the dead man was so wicked 
that even the devil will not have him, and that 
the eruption is caused by the efforts made to eject 
this undesirable person. 

From the volcano issue all evil and abomi- 
nable things. I was told of a man who had a com- 
plaint to prefer against his wife. After appa- 
rently exhausting his vocabulary of abuse, he 
summed up his estimate of her in these words : 
‘In fact, she is not a woman; she is an emana- 
tion of the volcano.’ 


CHAPTER XI 


Start for the descent over the lava —Rain—Steep descent— 
Extraordinary conduct of guides—On once more—The 
road at last—To Bois Blanc—Arrival at the Villa Cra- 
tére—Vanilla culture—Interesting caverns—Lava flow of 
1890—To St. Rose—Monument to Captain Corbett—St. 
Rose to St. Benoit—Suspension bridge—St. Denis once 
more. 

THouGH the ascent of the volcano had been suc- 

cessfully accomplished, the hardest part yet re- 

mained, for we had still some ten miles of lava 
to traverse before reaching the coast. I had heard 
much of the difficulties and even dangers of this 
descent. Though I subsequently came to the 
conclusion that the dangers were mostly imagi- 
nary, I found that the difficulties had been by no 
means exaggerated. This descent is, I fancy, not 
often undertaken, and whether it is worth the 
labour entailed must be a matter of opinion. 

At 5.30 on the morning of September 30 we 
bade farewell to the cavern which had now been 
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our resting-place for three nights, and in the dim 
twilight we made our way down the Pas de Belle- 
combe. As we reached the foot the sun rose 
above the clouds with which the lower part of the 
island was covered. Before starting, the guides 
had extemporised shoes out ‘of strips of gunny- 
bag to protect their feet from the sharp lava. 
This was, indeed, no superfluous precaution, and 
I sometimes wondered how they managed to get 
along at all, for my own strong shooting boots _ 
were by the end of the day considerably cut 
about. . 

We kept fairly near to the foot of the cliffs, 
passing close under the prominent peak known 
as the Nez-Coupé. We then got on to a recent 
lava flow, and began to descend rapidly. 

As we descended we got into the clouds, which 
completely hid the view. Towards the bottom of 
the slope the fog cleared off and we found our- 
selves close upon a small plateau, the Plaine des 
Osmondes, with the Piton de Crac on our right. 
The view was only momentary, for the clouds 
rapidly rolled together and heavy rain storm 
came on. 

Shelter there was none, and our only course 
was to push on, following the direction of the 
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lava flow, for it was impossible to see twenty 
yards ahead through the blinding rain. As ill 
luck would have it, the lava for some distance was 
of the kind called cindery, and our appearance as, 
drenched through, we'stumbled along would have 
been comical to a disinterested observer. It was 
no laughing matter to us, however, and the pre- 
vailing lowness.of spirits was not raised by 
Mondue’s announcement that we should all 
perish miserably of cold and wet. As this dismal 
prophecy always came out whenever it rained I 
paid no attention to it. I hoped that we might 
descend out of the belt of clouds into fine weather, 
which we did, for the rain ceased as suddenly as 
it had begun. 

During all this time we had been following 
the course of a recent flow, but we now diverged 
and made our way across older lava, and presently 
reached the top of a very steep slope of some 400 
feet, from the foot of which the lava stretched 
away to the sea, its arid waste relieved by exten- 
sive patches of vegetation which had sprung up, 
and which from this height gave it very much the 
appearance of down land. This slope we pre- 
pared to descend. It was nothing but loose lava, 
and we found it impossible to descend in single 
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file, for at every step we dislodged fragments of 
lava, which went bounding down the slope, and a 
blow from one of these pieces, many of them fair- 
sized rocks, would have meant a broken limb at 
least. We therefore destended abreast, and 
reached the bottom after no worse mishap than a 
few tumbles backwards when the treacherous soil 
slipped from under our feet. Having accomplished 
this arduous business we halted for breakfast. 

The sun was’ now shining brightly. It was 
noon, and we had descended about 5,000 feet out of 
the keen mountain-ait into the warm atmosphere 
of the lower lands. The sides of the ring were 
covered with dense tropical vegetation, a striking 
contrast to the barren lava all around us. 

Before leaving the cavern the guides had 
cooked some rice for themselves. They refused, 
however, to eat any of it, apd said that if they did 
they would get cramp in the stomach. I offered 
them some of my provisions, but these also they 
declined. I could not make out whether there 
really was any truth in their statement, or whether 
it was merely what Mr. Squeers termed ‘a sulky 
state of feeling,’ and some one else ‘ sheer cussed- 
ness,’ on their part. I ate my own food, therefore, 
while they made to themselves new shoes of 
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gunny-bag, for the old ones were pretty well torn 
to pieces by this time. 

At the end of an hour we started again. The 
further we went the worse it got. I think it 
culminated when we reached that part of the 
lava which was partly overgrown. Over the bare 
lava we had been able, to some extent, to pick our 
steps ; but now the dense undergrowth hid every- 
thing, and we could never tell where we were 
about to put our feet next—whether upon some 
sharp piece of lava or into a treacherous hole. 
At four we reached the road, and the guides 
devoutly thanked Heaven that we had arrived 
there. We had taken nine hours and a half, 
exclusive of an hour’s halt for breakfast, to do ten 
iniles, and, having regard to the nature of the 
ground, the time cannot be considered excessive. 

I was going to the house of Monsieur L—-, 
who had kindly invited me to stay there for a day 
or so. This house, we thought, was at Bois Blanc, 
a small village three miles away. Thither, accord- 
ingly, we went, only to find on our arrival that 
the house was not at Bois Blane at all, but about 
half a mile beyond the point where we had struck 
the road, and in the opposite direction to that by 
which we had come. There was nothing to do 
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but to retrace our steps, which we did, and even- 
tially xeached the house. Here I found Mr. 
Bennett, and I was welcomed with true Réunion 
hospitality. 

The Villa Cratére—for so the house was 
named, out of compliment, apparently, to its 
voleanic environment —was situated in the Grand 
Brilé, about a mile from the northern side of the 
Enclos. Just here there was nothing to suggest 
the proximity of an active volcano, for an extensive 
plantation of filaos had been formed for purposes 
of vanilla culture, and the sides of the road were 
bright with begonias, which here grow into fine 
shrubs. But a short mile further on all vegeta- 
tion ceased, and for nearly two miles the road had 
been taken across the great lava flow of 1890, 
which had, indeed, passed unpleasantly near the 
house. 

The filao flourishes in this moist region, and 
is utilised to support the vanilla vine, which clings 
to the trunk. Vanilla is a particularly graceful 
creeper, and in a suitable locality, such as this, it 
does well. Réunion is not only the chief vanilla- 
producing country, but it exports vanilla of the 
best quality. In 1894 eighty tons were exported, 
amounting in value to 57,0001. 
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The next morning Mr. Bennett and I set out 
to explore some caverns in the neighbourhood 
which were said to be worth a visit. We took 
two Creoles with us, and after a walk of an hour 
or so we reached a hole in the forest, which was 
the entrance. At this point the courage of one of 
the men collapsed, and he declined to go into the 
cave, saying that there were devils inside. So we 
left him above ground, while we descended with 
the other and more valiant individual. 

The cavern, or rather tunnel, was of apparently 
unlimited length; at any rate no one, 50 our 
guide told us, had ever reached the end. Tt was 
about ten feet in breadth. The height varied 
considerably ; in some places it was possible to 
stand upright, while in others we were obliged to 
crawl on our hands and knees. The sides, roof, 
and floor were of lava, and were covered with 
stalactites. In one place we found along, circular 
hole extending far into the side. It had evidently 
been formed by the lava consuming the trunk of 
a tree and cooling sufficiently rapidly to preserve 
the shape. : 

In the afternoon we paid a visit to the lava 
flow of 1890. This is the most extensive flow 
that has taken place in recent years, and is from 
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one and a half to two miles wide, Although the 
surface had been a good deal broken up, it was 
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still perfect in many places. We went over the 
lava as far as the coast, where a fine series of 
cliffs had been formed. Below was a beach, to 
which we descended.: The sand was composed 
of finely disintegrated lava, with an abundance of 
olivine crystals. 

The coast formed by these cliffs of dark lava 
was rugged and savage-looking. It was a dull 
afternoon, and the surf was breaking heavily on 
the rocks and rising high in clouds of spray. A 
grey, rainy sky hung over the sea and the moun- 
tains, and a few filaos which had sprung up on 
the lava rather seemed to accentuate the gloomy 
character of the scene. It is wonderful how 
quickly, under the combined influence of continual 
showers and a tropical climate, vegetation springs 
up on the rich goil formed out of the disintegrated 
lava. This flow was barely five years old, and 
yet these trees were of quite a respectable size, 
and here and there we found ‘others growing. 

The next motning we left by the diligence, a 
ramshackle vehicle, which went very slowly up 
the hills and very fast down them, and which 
brought us by eleven o'clock to St. Rose. The 
Curé had invited us to breakfast with him, as we 
had a few hours to spare. 
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Before breakfast.I walked down to the little 
quay to take a photograph of the monument 
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erected there to the memory: of. Captain Robert 
Corbett, who was killed in action off here on 
September 13, 1810, while in command of the 
‘Africaine.’ The monument consists of an obelisk 
close to the shore, &nd, with the exception of an 
anchor in relief, is without ornament. There is 
no inscription. 

A full account of this action will be found 
in James’s ‘Naval History.’! Though Captain 
Corbett may have been to blame for engaging 
with two French frigates, it is impossible to read 
the narrative of that memorable action and of the 
subsequent recapture of the ‘Africaine’ by the 
‘ Boadicea’ without admiration. ‘Ten frigates,’ 
says James, ‘lost like the “ Africaine,” weigh less, 
as a national misfortune, than one frigate given 
up without any or even with an indifferent resist- 
ance.’ The extravagant stories relative to the 
death of Captain Corbett have long since been 
disproved. He was mortally wounded early in 
the action, and died about six hours later. Brutal 
and overbearing as his conduct towards his men 
seems to have been, we are almost tempted to 
overlook such things in the contemplation of his 
undoubted courage. There are those who may 

1 Vol. v. pp. 208-307 (edition of 1887). 
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call it ‘rashnesg, byt it is a rashness worthy to 
rank with that of Sir Richard Grenville and the 
heroes of the ‘ Revenge.’ : 

From St. Rose we drove to St. Benoit, in 
order to take the train. The road is pretty, but 
not particularly remarkable. We passed the Brtlé 
de St. Rose, where in 1745 a flow of lava took 
place, about two miles from the sea and outside 
the Enclos. Soon after we reached the gorge of 
the Riviére de l"Est, a magnificent piece of scenery. 
The ravine is spanned by a fine suspension bridge, 
a work of which any country might be justly 
proud. It was begun in 1866, and the design 
then languished for some years, owing to lack of 
money. Eventually, however, it was continued, 
and finally completed and opened for traffic in 
1894. At St. Benoit we took the train and, 
reached St. Denis in the evening. ; 


CHAPTER XII 


The dry district-—An unbiassed opinion—St, Paul—The 
Bernica—Disillusion—A tragedy— Sugar and the Indian 
immigration question—Duties of the Protector and 
Syndics—Wages, &., of coolies—Work on the estates— 
Camps—Courses open to Indian at the end of his engage- 
ment—Scandalous state of things—Compulsory engage- 
ment of Indian children—The drink question —Conelnd- 
ing remarks—The position of the British Consul. 


On October 4 Mr. Bennett and I left St. Denis to 
pay a visit to some friends of his near St. Paul. 
This part of the island is quite different from the 
rest as regards climate. The whole district from 
Possession to St. Leu is remarkable for its dryness. 
Whereas at St. Philippe, on the south-east coast, 
it is said, and I believe with truth, that rain fallg 
on every day throughout the year, in the St. Paul 
district it probably does not rain on more than 
twenty days. We left St. Denis in showery 
weather, which had continued for some days; we 
arrived at St. Paul to find the dust inches thick, 
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and to learn that there had been no rain for 
weeks. There was only one slight shower while 
I was there, but all the time it was evidently 
raining at St. Denis and in the mountains, 

We travelled as far as St. Paul by train. In 
the carriage with us were two individuals from 
Madagascar, one of whom got into conversation 
with us. He said that he was a British subject, 
and he certainly spoke English of akind. He had 
only arrived the day before, and so far had not 
been beyond St. Denis. Still he had formed an 
opinion of the island. —« Bourbon,’ said he, ‘is a 
nice place, but very dirty people.’ In his case,. 
at least, first impressions were correct; and no 
one acquainted with the island will cavil at his 
concise summing up of its advantages and draw- 
backs. 

St. Paul is the oldest town in Réunion, and 
next to St. Denis it is the most populous. It is 
situated on a fine bay. When it was decided to con- 
struct a port it is a thousand pities that St. Paul 
was not selected, as, by dredging out the lagoon 
close by, a good harbour might have been formed 
easily, and at far less expense than the costly 
undertaking at Pointe des Galets. The claims of 
St. Paul were, I believe, strongly advocated, but 
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without success, and its importance and pro- 
sperity are now rapidly declining.' 

From St. Paul we drove to the house at which 
we were going to stay. It was situated 1,600 feet 
above the coast, and with a glorious view over the 
sea. The sunsets here are magnificent; it is, in 
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fact, only in this part of the island that one is able 
to enjoy that spectacle. 


1 The idea of making a harbour at St. Paul is no modern 
one. In Grant’s History of Mauritius, i. 157, the following 
passage occurs: ‘ St. Paul is situated on the bank of a lake 
of fresh water, which might with great ease be converted 
into an harbour.’ 
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The ravines in this district are very beautiful, 
and remarkable for the numerous bassins or pools, 
many of which are of a deep azure colour. The 
identical bassin blew made famous by Leconte de 
Lisle is at the present time rather spoilt by the 
iminediate proximity of a sugar mill, but there 
are many others to which his description would 
apply equally well. 

The celebrated Ravine du Bernica, to which 
we paid a visit, is close to St. Paul. The lower 
part is a lagoon bordered with palms and other 
tropical trees. It has a quiet beauty which is 
very restful after the stern grandeur of the moun- 
tains.. To reach the pool we took a boat and 
landed higher up the ravine, when a short walk 
over rocks and through brushwood brought us to 
the place. After the enthusiastic description in 
‘Indiana,’ the reality is rather a bathos. Whatever 
it may have been, it is now simply a large pond 
covered with green slime at the foot of some pre- 
cipitous cliffs, down the face of which trickles 
here and there a thin stream of water. 

I suppose when one has read a good deal 
about a place and formed in one’s mind-some idea 
of what it is like, the real thing never quite comes 
up to one’s expectation. Possibly this would 
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account for the feeling of disillusion rather than 
of disappointment which I experienced on visiting 
the Bernica. There is no denying that the ravine 
is very beautiful, and the exquisite stanzas of 
Leconte de Lisle are full of the spirit of the place, 
and even at the present day convey no inaccurate 
or exaggerated impression : 

Perdu sur la montagne, entre deux parois hautes, 

Tl est un lieu sauvage, au réve hospitalier, 

Qui, dés le premier jour, n’a connu que peu d’hotes ; 

Le bruit n’y monte pas de la mer sur les cétes, 

Ni la rumeur de Phomme : on y peut oublier. 


At the same time the presence of this lagoon 
so near to the town tends to make St. Paul very 
unhealthy, and the Bernica, in spite of its beauties 
and the associations connected with it, is not 
unjustly styled a fever-hole. 

The Bernica was some years ago the scene of 
a terrible tragedy. The story as told me is ag 
follows : 

A certain lady had become infatuated with the 
description of the Bernica in ‘Indiana,’ and had 
conceived the idea of swimming round the bassin. 
This notion completely absorbed her, and with 
this object in view she learned swimming. She 
was at that time unmarried and living in France, 
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but she subsequently married and came with her 
husband to Réunion. Together with her husband, 
their little boy, and a friend, she went to the 
Bernica, and she and her friend entered the water, 
while her husband and the boy remained on the 
bank. After swimming twice round the pool, she 
was seized with cramp and immediately sank. 
The friend dived after her, and in the vain attempt 
to save her life met his own death, for he was 
caught and held fast in the weeds. 

The country round St. Paul is the chief sugar- 
producing district in the island. The canes grow 
well and there are numerous sugar mills. The 
machinery appears to be rather out of date, and 
the planters are slow to adopt any improvements 
either in that respect or in the method of cultiva- 
tion. : 

But the chief question in connection with 
sugar, the question which for many years past has 
been, and, so far as one can see, ‘must continue to 
be, of paramount importance and interest, is the 
question of Indian immigration. The staple crop 
of the island is sugar, and for the satisfactory 
working of the estates Indian coolie labour would 
seem to be practically miispenadble: The Creole 
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labourer, of whom some have been introduced, 
although a stronger man, lacks the intelligence of 
the Indian. 

At the present time Indian emigration to Ré- 
union is suspended. Whether it will be resumed 
depends mainly on the action of the French 
Government and the colonial authorities. Certain 
reforms have from time to time been submitted 
to them, which, although accepted in principle, 
have not yet been carried into effect. There can 
be no doubt that Réunion is, as regards climate 
and general conditions, a desirable field for Indian 
emigration; but, before such emigration can be 
resumed, the status of the Indian in the colony 
and his right to free settlement at the end of his 
engagement must be materially altered. The 
question, in itself intricate, is further complicated 
by the fact that there are necessarily both good 
and bad employers, and the consequent difficulty 
of adequately protecting the Indian against a bad 
master without unduly pressing upon a good one. 
No class, probably, is more anxious for its settle- 
ment and more willing to make any reasonable 
concessions than the sugar-planters themselves, 

Indian emigration to Réunion dates from 
1826, but it was not regulated until a Convention 
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between Her Britannic Majesty and the Emperor 
of the French was signed at Paris on July 1, 1861. 
As time went on, abuses crept in. The regula- 
tions of the Convention were not adhered to, and 
the local labour laws were badly administered, 
and in 1877 a Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the matter. This Commission, which con- 
sisted of an, English member, General Sir J. 
Goldsmid, and a French member, Admiral Miot, 
embodied in their report certain essential con- 
ditions, to which the French Government refused 
to agree. Accordingly, in November 1882 Indian 
emigration to Réunion was suspended, and up to 
the present time it has not been resumed. The 
law relating to Indian immigrants is contained 
in the International Convention of 1861 and the 
Decrees of the President of the Republic of March 
30, 1881, and August 27, 1887. : 

The functionary whose duty it is to look after 
the interests of the immigrant is known as the 
Protector of Immigrants. He hag authority to 
inspect estates, camps, and hospitals, and to 
examine their records;! and it is expressly laid 
down that he shall personally inspect estates once 
a year, and shall on such occasions be accom- 
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panied by a medical officer appointed by the 
Governor.' 

There are also a number-of Syndics or Assistant 
Protectors, whose duties are to superintend the 
passing of contracts of engagement and re-engage- 
ment, to visit each estate in their jurisdiction 
once in three months, to inquire into complaints 
laid before them, to see that wages are regularly 
paid and rations given out, and to assist at all 
proceedings in courts of justice in which immi- 
grants are concerned.’ The Protector is under 
the authority of the Governor. ; 

The Indian newly arrived in Réunion is 
promptly taken in hand by the Protector. His 
name and all necessary particulars are entered in 
a book known as the ‘ Matricule Générale,’ and 
he is given a ticket of identity (carte d’tdentité). 
This ticket he is bound to produce when required 
to do so by the police or the officers of the immi- 
gration service. To the employer is given a copy 
of the coolie’s,. contract, extracted from the 
‘Matricule Générale’ and known as the livret. 
All contracts of engagement on the part of Indian 

‘immigrants must be passed before the Syndics, 
who have the power of refusing engagements. 
, 1 Decree of 1881, art. 7. ? Ibid. art. 9. 
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The coolie is assigned, either when recruited or 
on his arrival in Réunion, to a particular master, 
and, generally speaking, cannot be .transferred to 
another. 

The maximum period of engagement is five 
years, and the minimum legal wage 12.50 f. per 
month, Many coolies, however, especially skilled 
hands employed in the mill, receive far higher 
wages. The coolie is liable for the payment of 
the cote personnelle, a poll-tax leviable on every 
inhabitant, and which, in the case of immigrants, 
amounts to six francs per annum, the legal! wife 
and minor children being exempt. There are also 
certain deductions authorised by the Decree of 
1887, of which the principal are for short task and 
absence from work. 

By the Decree of 1887 the daily rations are as 
follows : 800 grammes of husked rice, 100 grammes 
of salt fish or salt meat, 100 grammes of vege- 
tables, 20 grammes of salt. The distribution of 
rations takes place weekly. 


' If, on landing in Réunion, the cgolie makes a declaration 
acknowledging a certain woman to be his wife, her legal status as 
such will be recognised by the Colonial authorities. Any marriage 
between Indians after their arrival in the colony must be con- 
tracted before the Maire of the Commune. A marriage according 
to Indian rites alone is not valid if made subsequent to the arrival 
of the parties in Réunion. 
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Work on the estates resolves itself naturally 
into two kinds, work in the mill and work in the 
fields. The hands employed in the mill are fre- 
quently very skilled, and receive a high rate of 
pay. Work in the fields is of two kinds, day-work 

‘and task-work, the latter heing usually given, and, 
as a rule, preferred by the Indian. He has, how- 
ever, the option of refusing the task if he considers 
it too hard, and of doing ‘a day’s work instead. In 
task-work each man has to do a specified amount. 
There is also miscellaneous work, stich as carting, 
and leoking after the animals employed on the 
estate. Such work is usually paid by the day. 
Worl: begins, as a rule, about sunrise, and, in the 
case of task-work, may be finished at any time from 

‘ noon to two or three o’clock, the hour varying with 
the strength-and capabilities of each labourer, 

.For offerices against the labour law the form 
of punishment most frequently resorted to is that 
known as the macadam, which consists of break- 
ing stones onthe public roads. The time so spent 
has to be made up to the employer, and the coolie 
at the end of his period of engagement is obliged 
to work on the estate for a number of extra days, 
known as journées de remploi, corresponding to 
the length of his sentence. 
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On the sugar estates the coolies live in camps, 
These consist either of detached huts or of rows 
of stone buildings erected round the sides of a 
square. Every estate with more than twenty 
engaged labourers must be provided with a hospi- 
tal containing one bed for every twenty labourers, 
This hospital must be certified by the Protector 
of Immigrants or his deputy. The proprietor of 
the estate is bound to engage a doctor to visit the 
hospital once, or, if there are more than 200 
engaged laboufers on the estate, twice a week, 
and to furnish the medicine and diet ordered 
by the doctor.! ; 

At the end of his period of engagement three 
courses are open to the Indian: (1) to re-engage ; 
_ (2) to apply for the right of free. residence in 

Réunion ; (3) to zeturn to India. 

In case (1) the re-engagement is, as a rule, for 
one year only, and the Indian is at liberty to- 
choose his master, He also receives a premium 
on re-engagement. : 

(2) Should the coolie apply for the right 
of free residence in Réunion, he js hampered 
at every turn in the proceedings. He must 
apply to the Director of the Interior for a, 

* Decree of 1887, arte, 71-77. 
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permis de séjowr, and must show’ that he has duly 
fulfilled his engagement, and that he has the’ 
means of gaining his livelihood without falling on 
the rates. Finally the permis must be approved 
by the Governor. Should the Indian be fortunate 
enough to obtain the permis, it is subject to a tax 
of 10 francs per annum. The prevailing opinion 
among the Creoles being that the free Indian is a 
most undesirable acquisition to the colony, it will 
be readily understood that every difficulty is 
thrown in his way, and it will hardly be wondered 
that the number of permissionnaires is very small. 
In December 1894 there were only 693. 

(3) If the coolie desires to return to India, 
which the majority do, he remains on the estate | 
or goes to the Dépét Communal, and in either case 
shortly before the sailing of the vessel which is to 
convey him to India, he is sent to the Dépét 
Colonial at St. Denis. But frequently during this 
interval he is ‘ got at,’ and having spent his money 
and being tired ‘of waiting, he is induced to re- 
engage, and so returns to his original and unsatis- 
factory condition. 

Such is the system of Indian immigration in 
Réunion as regulated by Decree. Theoretically 
and on paper one is bound to admit that there is 
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ot much wrong with it. It ‘is only when one 
"comes to look into the actual state of affairs that 
the lamentable injustice and failure of the whole 
system is apparent. 

It is on the Protective Department that the 
blame must be chiefly laid. This department is 
notoriously inefficient. The salary of the Pro- 
tector has been cut down toa ludicrously small 
amount,’ his office establishment is inadequate, 
and the travelling allowances of the Protector and 
the Syndics, a matter of great importance in a 
country like Réunion, where travelling is expen- 
sive, are quite insufficient for the proper perform- 
ance of their tours of inspection. As a not un- 
natural consequence, inspection seems to exist in 
little more than in name, the present Protector 
having never made the annual inspection of estates 
as directed by the Decree of 1881. The records 
are indifferently kept, and the office affairs both 
of the Protector and Syndics appear to be in a 
state of almost hopeless confusion; . Hospitals of 
all degrees of merit, and the reverse, have been 
certificated, and it is doubtful if arty one is really 
quite up to the mark. It would be iefair to lay 


' It has been reduced from 12,000 francs per annum to 7,000 
franeac_ 
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the blame of this deplorable state of things wholly 
on any individual member of the underpaid and 
undermanned Protective Department, but it 
cannot be denied that the Protector and Syn- 
dies are themselves -very largely responsible, and 
that they have been culpably negligent of their 
duties. 

The manner in which justice is administered 
between master and coolie is unsatisfactory. It 
seems to be assumed thatthe Indian is a liar, and 
he is convicted on.the slenderest evidence. The 
Indian too is often harshly treated by the Creole 
police, a body of men of more than dubious. repu- 
tation, and whose general inefficiency and corrup- 
tion are acknowledged by the Creoles themselves.! 
Before the coolie can leave’ the commune in 
which he resides he has to obtain a permit from 
his master, and a further permit from the Syndic 
is necessary if he wishes to consult the British 
Consul. Such a regulation as this is harsh and 
unreasonable. If found without a permit he is 
liable to arrest and a fine of 2.50 franes, equiva- 
lent practically to a week’s pay. 


' The Creole police must not be confounded with the Gen- 
darmerie, an admirable body of men, whose conduct as @ general 
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The difficulties in the way of free settlement 
and repatriation I have already touched upon. 
There remain two important points, the compul- 
sory engagement of the children of Indians and 
the drink question. 

The children of Indians are liable to compul- 
sory engagement at the age of ten. It would, 
however, seem to be an open question whether 
such engagements are legal. According to the 
French Nationality Law of June 26, 1889, which 
law is made applicable to: Réunion, all children 
of Indians are at the age of twenty-one French, 
unless in their twenty-first year they claim British 
nationality. In either case they are exempt from 
enforced engagement (a) as being French subjects, 
(6) as being erased from the immigration lists 
under att. 2 of the Decree of 1881.' It is, how- 
ever, necessary to prove the age of the Indian, 
which, if the birth has been duly declared accord- 
ing to the regulations of the labour law, can be 

) By art. 1, sects. 1 and 4 of the French Nationality Law the 
following persons are French; (1) Every child born of a French- 
man in France or abroad. (2) Every individual born in France 
of unknown parents or whose nationality is unknown. (3) Every 
individual born in France of a foreigner, who was himself born 
there. (4) Every person born in France of a foreigner and who 


at the time of reaching his majority is domiciled in France, unless 
within the year-following his majority.he declines his nationality, 
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done from the ‘ Matricule Générale.’ But, as a 
general rule, the birth is not declared, and the 
child is an enfant inconnu. The absence of regis- 
tration is, however, no bar to the Syndic’s power 
of compelling engagement. That official fixes an 
‘approximate age ’ of ten years, whereby the child 
is forced to engage, but eleven years afterwards 
this approximate age is not allowed as a proof 
that the child has attained his majority, and, in 
defiance of a well-established principle of French 
law, he has to prove (1) that he was born in 
Réunion, and (2) by means of a Conseil de famille, 
that he is of age. As in the case of the applica- 
tion for a permis de séjour, difficulties of all kinds 
are put in the Indian’s way. 

To an impartial observer it would appear 
that, even if the birth has not been registered, 
the child as an enfant inconnu is, by art. I, 
sect. 1 of the Nationality Law, French, and 
consequently exempt from enforced engagement ; 
but this the authorities will not admit. In the 
case of children of the second generation, there 
can be no question that they are French by birth, 
and that the enforced engagement of such chil- 
dren is wholly illegal. 

In Réunion, as elsewhere, the so-called drink 
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question has come to the front. T have no inten- 
tion of discussing it at any length, and I shall 
therefore confine myself to that portion of it 
which concerns the Indian coolies. There is 
no doubt that they are much given to drunken- 
ness, though probably not to so great an extent 
as the Creoles, and that this evil prevails on 
good equally as on bad estates. This is to some 
extent owing to the system of sugar production 
in vogue in the island. The Réunion planters 
manufacture coarse sugar which is exported to 
France to undergo refinement. The residue, 
which contains much saccharine matter, is used 
for the manufacture of rum, of which com- 
paratively little is exported, by far the larger 
portidi being consumed in Réunion, The rum 
is stored in bonded warehouses known as dépéts 
centraux, from which the retail traders get their 
supplies. At these dépéts the sale of rum in 
quantities of not less than two litres is permitted, 
and it is in this way that the Indians buy rum 
and sell it in the camp. 

As the revenue derived from the excise duty 
on rum goes to swell the budget of the colony, 
it will be seen that the Government is interested 
in the matter. The planters make Little profit 
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out of rum, but they are, of course, obliged to 


. utilise their residue. 


The problem afforded by the drink question in 


’ "Réunion is by no means easy of solution. The 


enforcement of the stringent liquor laws now 
existing would probably be the most efficient 
remedy, accompanied by the establishment of a 
more extended export trade. A reliable savings’ 
bank, in which the Indian should be induced to 
place his money, might also prove of service; but 
so long as the idea prevails that any attempt 
towards the moral betterment of the Indian is 
worse than useless, it is to be feared that: any 
such schemes will prove abortive. 

, AS @ general conclusion it may be said that 
the condition of the codlie in Réunion, although 
materially improved since1861; is far inferior to 
what it might and ought tobe. It is undoubtedly 
very inferior to that of..the Indian in Mauritius, 
where . practically similar conditions of climate 


. and work prevail. But in Mauritius the colonists 


have seen; the desirability of the free settlement 
of the: Indian in their midst, and, when his 
period of engagement is over, every opportunity 
is afforded him of remaining in the island. The 
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total population of Mauritius 71 per cent. 

are Indians ; land, otherwise useless, has by their 

patience and industry been brought under culti- ' 
vation for market gardens and purposes of a like. 
nature, and the colony, as a whole, has benefited: 
largely. The same thing would naturally take 
place in Réunion if free settlement were facilitated. 
In this matter, at any rate, the remedy lies mainly, 
if not wholly, with the colonists themselves, It 
is to be noted, however, that whereas such an 
arrangement suits the requirements of Mauritius 
perfectly, the French Government might not 
view with equal complacency the ousting of the 
Réunion Creole by the Asiatic. 

Tt is of course impossible for me to .enter 
into the question of reform. Two things are ., 
chiefly necessary—a thorough change in the 
Protective Department and the right of free 
settlement without the present difficulties and 
delays. When the people of Réunion are able to 
understand that the free Indian, so far from 
being a rogue and @ vagabond, is quite capable 
of behaving as an orderly and useful riémber of 
society, then some improvement may be expected. 
But the Creole is slow of apprehension, : and 
unwilling to recognise in the Indian the possession 
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of that ‘sweetness and light’ which in his own 
case are, unhappily, so often conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The position of the British Consul in Réunion 
is no easy one. On him devolves the duty of 
seeing that the provisions and regulations of the 
International Convention are carried out, and 
of inquiring into complaints laid before him by 
Indian immigrants. It would ipdeed be hard to . 
find many places in which the Consul’s work is 
of this description, and probably the only other 
instances are the islands in the West Indies 
belonging to the French and the Dutch colony 
of Surinam. 


CHAPTER XIIl 


Start for the Gros Morne—An awkward fix—The Roche-i- 
Vidot—Failure—Lost, more or less—A night in the 
forest—We reach the Grand Sable—Back to Hell-Bourg 
—Try again—Another failure—The descent of the Pa- 
villon—Photography under difficulties—Thirteen hours’ 
scrambling—A few remarks. 


THE western portion of the Salazes range is 
known as the Gros Morne, and its rugged crest 
forms @ conspicuous object from Hell-Bourg. At 
what precise time the desire to reach the summit 
came upon me I cannot say. Certain it is that 
during the early days of November the spirit of 
unrest ‘drove me to wander forth among the 
mountains. The idea of climbing the Gros Morne 
somehow got into my head, and I sent for Monduc 
to consult with him. 

‘To my question as to whether it was possible 
to.feach the top he. returned an affirmative, 
adding, however, that it was difficult, «And 
dangerous?’ I inquired. ‘And a little dangerous,’ 
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he replied. He assured me, all the same, that it 
was possible, so I decided to make the attempt, 
and arranged with him to bring two reliable men. 
The two individuals upon whom his choice fell 
were Albert and his brother Ernest. The latter 
had not gone with me before. He was a rather 
wild-looking Creole, and his appearance was not 
rendered less extraordinary by an abundance of 
hair protruding through a hole in his hat. Both 
these fellows stood me in good stead on this 
occasion, and but for them I doubt if we should 
have got back so easily as we did. 

We left Hell-Bourg at dawn on November 12, 
and followed the route by which I had gone to 
Cilaos as far as the Riviére du Mat. Instead 
of crossing the river, we kept high above it on the 
left-hand bank. After a time we descended, and 
then crossed the river about a mile above the 
point where we had first struck it, and proceeded 
to follow a side ravine for some little way. To 
this succeeded a ‘steep climb over bare rock, after 
which we entered the forest. Towards eleven we 
reached a small stream, and here we halted for 
breakfast. 

There was a pool close by; so, while breakfast 
was preparing, I had a swim. At the upper end 
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of the pool was a cascade, and the water flowed 
out again at the lower end over a lip which it had 
worn in the rock, and fell into another pool about 
twenty feet below. I plunged in and had my 
swim; but when it came to getting out, I found 
myself in rather a fix. The sides of the pool were 
worn smooth as marble, and the surface of the 
water was at least three feet below the edge. I 
tried to hoist myself out, but could not obtain a 
sufficient grip on the slippery surface, and when 
I had got my shoulders out my hold gave way 
and I slipped in again. I repeated this perform- 
ance two or three times, and then gave it up as 
a bad job. Fortunately the guides were within 
hail, so I called one of them, and he hauled me 
out on to terra firma, feeling, and probably looking, 
rather foolish. It was one of those occasions when 
a man does not look his best, and I believe Monduc, 
who disapproved of bathing on principle, regarded 
the episode as a judgment on me. At all events, 
he improved the occasion at some length, and 
indeed I had had rather a narrow escape. 

We spent the rest of that day climbing 
steadily through the forest. As we got higher, 
the dense tropical vegetation gave place to the 
bruyére of the upper regions. A thick fog came 
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on, which entirely shut out the view. Tate in 
the afternoon we reached the Roche-d-Vidot, 
where we were going to spend the night. It was 
merely a large overhanging rock, but it afforded 
us sufficient shelter. It was in a rather swampy 
locality, but there was a spring of good water 
close by, and an abundance of wood. The fog 
cleared off before night, and, with a good fire 
burning, we managed to make ouyselves comfort- 
able. 

Early the next morning we were off again, 
cutting our way through the bruyére, which grew 
thick and high. We continually crossed deep 
ravines, and finally had to go down one for some 
distance till we could find a place where it was 
possible to descend. This we did where another 
ravine joined the first, and up this branch ravine 
we toiled for some time. 

I know nothing more monotonous than cutting 
one’s way through bruyére hour after hour, walk- 
ing most of the time in a stooping posture. The 
whole of this part of the Salazes is covered with 
a dense growth of this shrub. Many years ago, 
so Monduc told me, a great fire occurred here and 
burned up the original forest. This I believe to 
be a fact, and we came continually on huge 
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trunks of trees, bleached and withered, looking 
very weird and grim. In places several had fallen 
together, and it was: no easy task to scramble 
over the chaos of trunks and branches. 

At last we seemed to be clear of the succession 
of ravines, and could proceed in a fairly straight 
line. I hoped that we had got over the pre- 
liminary difficulties, and should see our way 
towards accomplishing the final ascent, for by 
this time the crags and precipices of the Gros 
Morne were close above us. In all my calcula- 
tions I had reckoned only upon difficulties; such 
a thing as an impossibility had never entered my 
mind. But now, just when our way seemed 
plainer, we were confronted by a sheer wall of 
rock—at least 400 feet in height, and absolutely 
bare—which rose right in front of us. To climb 
it was out of the question—it could not be done. 
It was the second time that day that I had felt 
rather foolish ; but now I was not alone in that 
feeling, for the guides looked very blank. There 
-was clearly nothing to do but to go back. In 
short, we were beaten. 

Accordingly, after a little time spent in digest- 
ing that unpleasant fact, we turned homewards. 
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came to pass I could never make out, but in the 
attempt to find a shorter way back we lost our 
way altogether. A thick fog came on, and we 
were continually coming to places which it was 
impossible to descend. On each of these occa- 
sions we had to wander about seeking for a better 
place. At last I got so tired of it that when we 
had, after infinite trouble and at no small risk of 
breaking our necks, reached the bottom of a 
narrow gorge, I proposed staying there for the 
night. To this the guides agreed, and I hoped 
that the morning might bring better luck. 
Nobody looking at this part of the Salazes from 
below would think that it is so broken up by ravines. 
It was quite a revelation to me. Innumerable 
streams take their rise hereabouts and fall down 
the precipices in a series of cascades. Between 
each cascade there is a short stretch of ravine. 
It was into one of these that we had descended. 
At the upper end was a cascade, which anywhere 
but in Réunion would be called magnificent; at 
the other end the stream leaped suddenly three or 
four hundred feet to the gorge below. From the 
head of this latter cascade there was a fine view 
when the fog cleared over the Salazie district. 
The Piton d’Anchein was prominent in the 
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wniddle distance. From this point we looked 
down on it, and. could see that the top, which 
from Hell-Bourg looks a mere knife-edge, is in 
reality a plateau of some extent. 

The immediate proximity of a waterfall did 
not conduce much to slumber, and I spent a good 
deal of the night watching the constellations as 
they passed slowly across the strip of dark sky 
which was visible from our camping-place. It 
was a fine night, luckily for us, for we were right 
in the open. I speculated on the chances of our 
getting back to Hell-Bourg, for though we had 
seen the place below us at intervals during the 
day, to get there seemed no easy matter, and 
Monduc had become a prey to despondency. In 
fact Ernest aiid Albert had taken the lead towards 
the end of the afternoon, and Monduc marched 
humbly in the rear. 

The next morning we started again, and after 
some, time reached a place which seemed more 
promising, or, to put it more accurately, less im- 
practicable, than any we had as yet come upon. 
It was ® drop of 30 feet, but 10 feet from the top 
a tree jutted out horizontally. To get on the 
trunk was a ticklish bit, but we managed it, 
and passed a rope round the trunk and slid to the 
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bottom. We then struck through the forest and 
got into a ravine, which we followed down for a 
time, until it suddenly narrowed, leaving no room 
to pass between the sheer cliffs and the water. 
So we were obliged to climb out again and cut 
our way through the forest once more. About 
eleven we reached a point where the forest was less 
dense, and from here we looked across to the 
familiar peaks of Cimandef and the Piton des 
Chicots, while far below us lay the stony waste of 
the Grand Sable. 

We knew now whereabouts we were, and 
determined to descend to the Grand Sable, where 
we should strike a path. After a lot of scram- 
bling through forest and down diy watercourses 
we reached it, and then we had only the walk back 
to Hell-Bourg. 

So much for our first attempt at the Gros 
Morne. The only other way seemed to be from 
the side of the Piton des Neiges, and I deter- 
mined to try it from that direction. Monduc was 
not to be found; I think he was disgusted with 
the whole thing and, I hopesgvith his share in it. 
Peace be with him. I took with me Ernest and 
Albert and a third, who had gone with us to the 


voleano. 
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We started on November 25, at daybreak. We 
went by the now familiar Cap Anglais, and 
reached the Caverne du Four at ten. I spent some 
time that day trying a route to the Gros Morne, 
but when we reached a particular corner above 
the entonnoir of the Bras Rouge we found that 
the side of the mountain had broken away, leaving 
a sheer precipice, which quite intercepted further 
progress. We then returned to the Caverne and 
waited for the thorning to try the remaining 
route. 

We left at 4.30 the next morning and passed 
within a stone’s throw of the cross on the Piton 
des Neiges to the point where the Gros Morne 
juts out from the main mass of the Salazes. 
Though summer was close on us, the air at this 
height was keen, and the rocks were covered with 
hoar frost. 

Our plan was to climb some rocks on our 
right and proceed, if possible, along the ridge. 
We climbed the rocks only to find that the cliff 
had broken away, leaving, as before, a sheer 
precipice. We had therefore to abendon all 
idea of getting to the Gros Morne, and after 
some deliberation we decided to return to Hell- 
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known. as the descent of the Pavillon. We 
began the descent at 7.30. The ground was 
crumbly and covered with small loose stones, 
affording very uncertain foothold. There were 
one, or two very awkward places, and altogether 
this bit was the worst I had in Réunion. 

But the views of the Gros Morne and the 
Salazes were ample recompense for the fatigue 
and risk of the descent. As we came round one 
corner the view of the Gros Morne was so 
enticing that I resolved to take a photograph of 
it. A narrow ledge of roek which afforded stand- 
ing room and not much more, with a wall of rock 
behind and in front a drop of unknown depth, 
did not constitute the easiest place in which to 
manipulate a camera. I succeeded, however, in 
taking the view without precipitating myself or 
any of the apparatus over the edge. 

By-and-by small clumps of bruyére began to 
crop up, and holding on to these we were 
able to let ourselves down the rocks instead 
of winding round them. We presently got to 
the end of the perpendicular part of the business 
and made our way through the bruyére to the 
Reche-a-Vidot, which -we had been able to dis- 
tinguish some little distance off. There we 
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breakfasted, and at the end of an hour started 
again. Our intention had been to sleep in a 
cavern nearer Hell-Bourg, not far, in fact, from 
the pool where I had had my memorable swim. 
We reached this cavern at three in the afternoon. 
The shelter it afforded was of the most meagre 
description, and I determined to make an effort 
to reach Hell-Bourg that evening. * There was 
every indication of heavy rain coming on, and I 
had no great desire to spend a soaking night in 
the forest. So after a short rest and a drink of 
strong coffee, the best pick-me-up to my mind 
that one can have in the mountains, we set out 
again. . 

We passed near & Piton which, as seen. from 
below Hell-Bourg, bears a striking resemblance 
to a statue of the Virgin and Child. Though 
this resemblance quite disappeared on a near 
view, the aspect of the Piton was very remark- 
able. It was on the opposite side of the ravine 
to that on which we stood, and from the summit 
to the bed of the river the side had broken away, 
leaving the smooth bare rock exposed. It was 
an almost perfect isosceles triangle, and from the 
apex to the base must have been fully 600 feet. 
The scenery all about here was of the grandest 
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description, and looked even wilder and more 
imposing under a sky black with the clouds 
which were rolling rapidly up and obscuring the 
higher mountains. . 

We zigzagged about till we reached the bed 
oi the Riviére du Mat, and we then soon got into 
the path, along which we had a straightforward 
course into Hell-Bourg, which we reached at seven. 
For my own part I acknowledge that I was 
pretty well played out, and I fancy the guides 
were in much the same condition. Thirteen 
hours of almost continuous scrambling is no light 
matter, but after dinner, when we sat listening 
to the pelting rain, I felt very lea that we had 
made the effort to come on. 

Though I failed to reach the summit of the 
Gros Morne, I should not feel justified in de- 
scribing it as inaccessible. I would not say that 
some skilled mountain climber might not over- 
come those obstacles which baffled us. On our 
first attempt we were stopped by a sheer wall of 
yock. Even if that were surmounted, there 
remain above it precipices almost if not quite 
as impracticable. Another difficulty is the 
friable nature of the ground. The most casual 
observer cannot fail to notice this in almost 
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any part of the island. In the higher regions, 
where vegetation is scanty or does not exist at 
all, this friable nature is increased tenfold. 
Good, hard rock which affords a sure foothold is 
all right ; ground of which not a square yard can 
be relied on is quite different. It must also be 
remembered that on the Gros Morne neither 
wood nor water is to be found, and though to 
a European a night on the mountain without 
fire would not be very terrible; it would probably 
mean death to a Creole. 

There remains a third way of trying to reach 
the Gros Morne. It might be possible to ascend 
from the ridge uniting the Grand Bénard and 
the Salazes. But my recollection of the huge 
precipices which rose tier beyond tier above us 
as we stood at the Fenétre de la Riviére St. 
Etienne does not lead me to place much faith in 
the successful issue of an attempt from that side. 
I merely offer the suggestion in case anybody, 
weary of the Alps and the Caucasus and sighing 
for new worlds to conquer, should feel inclined to 
try the Gros Morne. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Rain —Cyeloriie weather—Phenomenal fog —Last days at 
Hell-Bourg—Start for St. Denis—-Stopped by landslip— 
The Rivire des Pluies—How to take a special—Export 
duty —Aw revoir, 


By the middle of December the summer, which 
is the rainy season, had set in. The so-called dry 
season had been pretty moist, but that was 
nothing to the weather we were about to ex- 
perience. On December 18 the rain began, and 
continued almost’ without a break for fourteen 
days. It was good, heavy rain, which fell with 
an incessant roar that grated on the nerves. And 
at intervals would come a heavier burst of rain, 
beating upon the ground with indescribable fury 
-~a veritable sheet of water. People in England 
talk of torrential rain; they have no idea what 
heavy tropical rain is like. There was, unfor- 
tunately, no reliable rain-gauge in the place. The 
one at the hospital registered seventy-two inches 
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of rain daily for three consecutive days in March 
1895, but I think it exaggerated, no doubt from 
a laudable desire that the rainfall of Hell-Bourg 
should beat the record. When at intervals the 
rain ceased and the clouds cleared off, we could 
see cascades innumerable falling down the moun- 
tain sides, and the air was full of the sound of 
waters. This continuous heavy rain, alternating 
with bursts of greater violence, is characteristic 
of cyclonic weather. Though no cyclone passed 
over Réunion, I found afterwards that one had 
occurred at Tamatave. 

During the summer months, December to 
April, cyclones are liable to occur. They fre- 
quently occasion considerable damage, though 
such fearful visitations as that which devastated 
Mauritius in 1892 are, happily, rare. Indeed, 
Réunion appears to suffer much less in this 
respect than the sister island. 

The especial peculiarity of a cyclone is this: 
that, while the whole storm moves onwards, it 
also revolves round its centre. Cyclones move at 
speeds ranging from fifty to 200 miles a day, and 
’ vary in diameter from twenty to several hundred 
niles. ‘It is an invariable characteristic of these 
storms that they rotate in the opposite direction 
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to the hands of a watch in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and with the hands of a watch in the 
southern hemisphere. The knowledge of this law 
gives the seaman an approximate idea of the 
bearing of the centre or vortex, and therefore 
points out the way to avoid it and so to escape its 
centre, the region of greatest danger, where the 
fury of the wind is most extreme, the changes of 
its direction most sudden, and the sea most to be 
dreaded.’ ! : 

The approach of a cyclone is indicated not 
only by a threatening appearance of the sky and 
a peculiar coppery tinge of the clouds, but also by 
the steady fall of the barometer, the surest sign 
of all. The distance of the centre of the storm 
can be accurately determined from the height 
of the barometer, and from this and the elaborate 
rules Jaid down for avoiding cyclones vessels are 
enabled to escape the storm. On land, of course, 
people have to take their chance as to whether it 
will pass over their neighbourhood. 

Life during a cyclone must be singularly 
uncomfortable. I cannot speak from personal 
experience, but to live for two or three days with 


) Moriarty’s Islands in the Southern Ind‘an Ocean, westward 
of longitude 80° East (p. 34). 
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hurricane shutters closed and by artificial light, 
amid torrents of rain and furious gusts of wind, 
cannot be cheerful. In spite, however, of the 
havoc they work and the discomfort they entail, 
there is no doubt that cyclones clear the air, and 
the abundant rain which falls is very beneficial. 
It is impossible to touch upon the subject of 
cyclones without reference to the lifelong labours 
of Dr. Meldrum, Director of the Observatory m 
Mauritius, which have resulted in an accurate 
determination of the nature of these storms. 
It was during this weather that I witnessed 
_ & most extraordinary phenomenon. I was sitting 
late one evening watching the sheet-lightning 
over Cimandef and the Plaine des Chicots. The 
rain had ceased for the time, the night was 
clear, and the mountains showed plainly. I saw 
them distinctly one moment ; the next so dense 
a fog had fallen that I could not see across the 
terrace in front of the Chalet. It was as though 
a curtain had been suddenly drawn. Had anyone 
told me of such a thing I could hardly have 
believed it; as it was, for @ minute or two I did 
not realise what had happened. 
About this time, too, we had thunder—the 
first I had heard in the island, with the exception 
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of some on the occasion of my first attempt at the 
Piton des Neiges. It seemed to work round and 
round the cirque of Salazie, rolling and muttering 
among the mountains. Thunder is not frequent 
in Réunion. During the winter months it is 
extremely rare, though not so rare as in Mauri- 
tius, where it is unknown from June to November. 

Christmas went by in a steady downpour. 
We managed to pass the day pleasantly enough, 
and the orthodox turkey and plum-pudding were 
duly eaten. The New Year dawned on us in 
floods of rain, sad, it may have been, at my 
approaching departure. 

For my time in Réunion was now fast draw- 
ing to a close. I had grown to love the beautiful 
island, and I disliked the notion of the long 
voyage back to the wintry greyness of the North. 
But it had to be done, and the mail steamer was 
to leave on January 8. And yet it seemed as 
though the fates willed not that I should leave 
Hell-Bourg. 

We had arranged to go down to St. Denis on 
the 2nd. The rain of the three preceding days 
had been heavier than ever, and rumours reached 
us of landslips on the road. At five on the morning 
of the 2nd we started. We passed the first turn 
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of the series of zigzags, and just beyond we found 
a mass of earth and rock piled across the road. 
‘We got out, the mules were unharnessed, and we 
set to work to lift the carriage across the obstruc- 
tion. We succeeded after some time, the mules 
were harnessed afresh, and on we went. A short 
distance further on we encountered another land- 
slip, this time of such dimensions that it was out 
of the question to think of getting over it. We 
turned back and had to get the carriage once 
more over the first landslip. This was a harder 
job than before, for then we had a falling gradient 
to help us. By the time we had accomplished 
the feat we were filthily dirty, perspiring at every 
pore, and thoroughly wet, for it had been raining 
in torrents all the time. We got back to Hell- 
Bourg two hours after we had left it, having had 
in the meantime some pretty hard work. 

By the next morning the road had been cleared, 
there was nothing to impede our progress, and we 
reached St. André without incident. 

A few days before part of the railway bridge 
over the Riviére des Pluies had been washed 
away, and traffic had been interrupted. This 
was the second time during my stay that this 
bridge, which seemed from all accounts to be 
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a regular offender, had given way. It had been 
repaired sufficiently to allow the train to pass 
over it at a walking pace. 

The Riviére des Pluies was worthy of its name. 
Swollen high by the rains, it poured along deep 
and wide, a striking contrast to the slender stream 
meandering through a waste of shingle which I 
had seen some weeks earlier. A short distance 
above the railway the road crossed the river by 
a causeway. This causeway had naturally given 
way, and the road was submerged and completely 
impassable. Surely it would be cheaper once and 
for all to build a bridge than to be continually 
reconstructing the causeway. When will Réunion 
learn the lesson that penny wise is nearly always 
pound foolish ? 

The weather at St. Denis was rather better, 
and continued to improve, and on the morning 
of my departure the sun shone brightly. The 
steamer, my old friend the ‘ Ava,’ was due to leave 
at 9 a.M., so we had to take the first train to the 
Port. At the station the greater part of the popu- 
lace seemed to be assembled. I found that only 
a few were actually passengers by the steamer; 
the rest had either come to see their friends off or 
out of pure curiosity. The trn to the Part and 
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back on mail days seems to be rather a favourite 
with those who can scrape together the number 
of franes to pay their fare. 

The times of the departure of the steamers 
are arranged conveniently for the trains from St. 
Denis. A certain number of carriages are detached 
at the Port and taken as nearly alongside the ship 
as circumstances will allow. Indeed, the whole 
urangements for embarking passengers are ad- 
mirable. 

It occasionally happens that the would-be 
ocean passenger arrives at St. Denis only to find 
the train gone. There is no standard time in 
the island, and everybody, including the railway 
people, goes by his own. Hell-Bourg, for in- 
stance, was always at least half an hour ahead of 
St. Denis. Of course it is highly inconvenient, 
and now and then leads to the above-mentioned 
catastrophe. In sucha case the unfortunate indi- 
vidual must take a special train. This luxury 
costs 300 francs, but the person who charters it 
has the privilege of conveying passengers by it, 
and charging them what he thinks fit, or what 
they are willing to pay. A certain Chinee once 
turned this to account. Several people had 
arrived too late for the train, and while they were 
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fuming and gesticulating the Celestial, who had 
his wits about him, ordered out a special, and 
hospitably invited the others to travel with him 
at express fares, so tospeak. They accepted, and, 
if tradition says true, these fares fully covered 
the cost of the train, while the enterprising Chinee 
was no loser by a cunning game of cards, into the 
mysteries of which he initiated those innocent folk 
to beguile the tedium of the journey. 

The train jolted along in its usual leisurely 
manner through the tunnel and past Possession 
till it reached the Port. I was taking some 
coffee back with me, and was required to fill up 
many papers and pay a small export duty. For 
some mysterious reason all the details in these 
papers had to be in my own handwriting. The 
performance took some time. I finished it at 
last, took the things to an official, paid, as I 
thought, to the uttermost farthing, and made 
tracks for the steamer. I had not got a hundred 
yards away from the dowane when an excited 
individual rushed up to me and demanded fifty 
centimes for the paper. I paid this, and got on 
board without further payments being required. 
I wonder whether they found out later on that 
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they had omitted to charge for ink used, and wear 
and tear of the official pen. 

The last bell rang, the last farewells were said, 
the last lingerer crassed the gangway to the shore. 
Punctual to time the “Ava? left. the wharf and 
manosuvred out of the harbour, and was soon 
steaming rapidly across the quit” waters of the 
Indian Ocean. My six months in Réunion were 
at an end. 2 

For it was six months ago, almost to an hour, 
that I had landed at the Pointe des Galets. Then 
the glories of the island had been known to me 
only by report; now I had seen them with my 
eyes. And I had been satisfied. All the praises 
which I had heard lavished upon its scenery 
came short of the reality, and as each fresh 
ramble among the mountains brought me face to 
face with fresh scenes of beauty and grandeur, I 
felt that the half had not been told me. 

All good things come to an end; possibly we 
should not value them could we have them always 
with us. And what things thé future hides, who 
can tell? Should I, in the days to come, revisit 
this wonderland, and wander again among its 
ravines and mountains ? 
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As the last view of Réunion faded, and sea 
and sky lay around, it was with this hope strong 
upon me that I bade the beautiful island not 
adieu, but au revoir. 


THE END 
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